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Lace Round Hat. 

Tue high sloping crown is covered with white lace, while the 
brim, which droops low on the right side and is rolled to form a 
revers on the left, is faced inside with puffed black tulle, and cover- 
ed outside with pleatings of black French lace, studded with flat 
cut jet beads, A large cluster of white ostrich tips droops over the 
front, and some loops of black velvet ribbon ornament the left side. 





Mourning Bonnet. 

Tue bonnet is covered with several layers of French crape, and 
bordered at the edge with narrow pleatings of doubled crape. 
Folded scarfs of bias crape form a raised trimming across the 
front, which is further ornamented with a long spray of black silk 
leaves interspersed with clusters of jet drops. The veil is a yard 
and a quarter long, and, pleated in two broad box pleats at the 
top, is attached underneath the back of the bonnet, the double 
pleating at the edge forming a heading. The lower edge of the 
veil is finished with a broad slip-stitched hem. 














SWEETMEATS. 
T is not probable that sweetmeats will ever go out of fashion, 
and every year we question when a new genius will arise to 
| add a new flavor, to compound or invent a new variety. There 
| was a period, no doubt, when their number was far smaller than 
| to-day, when mince-pies were an unknown quantity, frozen pud- 
ding and ices*were nebule in the brain of the inventor, when com- 
potes and jams were yet to be evolved, when marmalade and civili- 
zation had not been introduced, and preserves were in their infancy. 
To be sure, the housekeeper of that age was not obliged to broil 
over the kitchen fire on a hot summer’s day, ruin her complexion, 
and endanger her digestion, prospectively, putting up pear and 
peach and plum, only to be kept in a ferment herself as long as 
they lasted, lest they should spoil on her hands and become a 
reproach to her. Neither, on the other hand, could she imbitter 
| the existence of her unthrifty neighbors by the excellence of her 
conserves, the lucidity of her jelly. It is difficult to believe that 
the time ever existed when some kind of sweetmeat was not con- 
cocted to regale the guest ; and what an era must that have been 
when the housekeeper’s failure to prepare the dainty of her an- 
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cestor resulted, as probably it sometimes did, in the discovery, 
not of a new continent, but of a new confection! What a prestige 
it must have given her among her friends, and how the younger 
brood must have looked up to her as an authority on confections, 
and her contemporaries envied her good luck! The manufacture 
of sweetmeats is a drudgery which is, however, no longer regarded 
as an accomplishment, since even Bridget has caught the knack. 
Nature seems to have been ransacked to fill the pot and jar with 
“lucent sweets”; it is not only the orchard fruits which hive the 
sunshine in their pulp for this purpose, the strawberry which 
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large manufacturers 
and it is doubtful if they can be produced 
better or cheaper at home, if her labors and anxieties are not lost 
in the attempt. In the days when it was impossible to buy them, 
it was of course essential to devote time and thought to the task ; 
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for what is home without sweetmeats? But 
now she may surely turn her thoughts into 
sweeter channels, and use her leisure in loftier 
endeavor, when it is not important that she 
should give her whole mind to the boiling and 
skimming of fruits in order to have a table well 
spread and a houseliold well served. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaturpAy, SEPTEMBER 15, 1883. 


WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


“Harper's Youne Prortr abounds with fact 
and fiction of the highest order for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment.” —Zion's Herap, Boston. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I.iusrratep WEEKLY, 


Published August 28, contains a thrilling story 


Sor girls, entitled 
“THIMBLE’S LAST HUNT,” 


by Maria Louise Poot. Stories, poems, and ar- 
ticles are contributed by the following well-known 
authors: James Pays, Lucy ©. Linu, Evia 
Wueexer, H. C. Van Girsen, M.D., and Irvine L. 
Beman. Among the artists represented are W. T. 
Swepey, Jessixr Curtis Sueruerp, and Rosina 
Emmet. Special attention may be called to a comic 
story in rhyme, written and illustrated by How arp 


Py te, entitled 


“YE ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OF THREE 
TAILORS.” 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Propie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


CLERKS OF THE WEATHER. 
Spar and early fall are a period when 
h 


the weather is an affair of importance to 
the happiness of a multitude ofthe young and 
happy—happy in that happiness which con- 
tinually calls for more ; for the season of pic- 
nics, water parties, garden parties, and all 
out-door life of course depends upon the wea- 
ther for its existence. How many a child 
stands stroking the window-pane with a wet 
finger, following the track of rain-drops, as 
ELIZABETH BARRETT did, on the one side of 
the pane and tears upon the other, when the 
sudden shower shuts in the little body that 
depends on sunshine for its play and plea- 
sure! And how many an older child has felt 
as if tears would be a relief to disappoint- 
ment, if they might be shed without shame! 
How anxiously in these days do we watch 
the skies and waves and distant views! 
This east wind, with the promise of rain on 
its breath, may be welcome enough to the 
farmer or the gardener, but it is rnin to our 
plans of tea upon the sand, while the break- 
ers roll accompaniment of music fit for 
kings’ banquetings, and this gentle rain 
may lay the dust that is suffocating people, 
and may cool the air deliciously for fevered 
patients; and certainly we are,glad it does, 
but all the same we can not go into the 
woods. 

Is it going to rain ? is the first. question of 
the morning in how many families on those 
days in which we expect fair weather as 
our right. What was the sunset last night 
—red, with a film of purple at the end? 
Then that dry air which refracts only the 
red ray prophesied us a fine day following; 
but if it was yellow, then the air was full of 
the moisture that transmits the yellow ray. 
and woe betide our breakfast on the lawn. 
And how about the sunrise—was it a gor- 
geous affair? Then where are our water- 
proofs and sandals? But it it was a soft 
gray, we may remember that only the clear- 
est of air lets the three primary colors 
through to form that blending of hue which 
makes the pearly gray, and we may go on 
our way rejoicing, no matter if the grayness 
be still continuing. 


“Evening red and morning gray 

Will set the traveller on his way, 

But evening gray and morning red 

Will bring down rain upon his head,” 
says the verse—one of those verses that have 
endowed the rainbows with prophetic pow- 
er since time began. It was an afternoon 
rainbow yesterday—then all the clouds 
have gone over to the east, or the westering 
sun could not play on them ; and it was only 
a west wind that drove them there, and 
when did anything but balm and sunshine 
hang about the wings of a west wind? But 
if the rainbow was this morning, then the 
cloud was in the west, and the eastern sun 
saw it, and there is rain in that cloud, as all 
know who recall that distich of the old salts 
who have taken possession of the rainbow: 

“Rainbow at night, 
Sailors’ delight; 








Rainbow at morning, 

Sailors take warning !” 
And then, besides sunsets and sunrises and 
rainbows, there are the halos—beantiful 
things round either moon orsun. But one 
must deny one’s self something, and as they 
only show minute particles of vapor in the 
upper air ready to be precipitated, we will 
deny ourselves the halos, and take fine wea- 
ther instead. 

These grander weather signs belong to 
all the world to read in country or city, for 
we have the heavens always with us. But 
those who are so fortunate as to have a gar- 
den or a spacious yard have other prophets 
of the weather at command, for every flow- 
er in the bed there, unable to send its breath 
upward through the heavy air that holds 
rain, concentrates about itself the fullest 
strength of its perfume, and lets us know 
what to expect, while a farm-yard is afflu- 
ent in portents. Not only shall we see the 
swallows flying low in order to catch the 
insects that have come down from the up- 
per cold where rain impends, but the sea- 
gulls are flying inland for food, since the 
fish have left the rolling surface waters 
when storm should be looked for; and if 
there are stotmy-petrels round they will be 
flying out to skim the tops of the waves in 
the commotion that they love; while yet 
again, if it is going to be fine, the crows 
and magpies will be seen in pairs, no one 
then being needed at home to keep the nest 
warm and dry. When flies sting sharply, 
and ants may be seen making haste with 
their tiny burdens; when the donkeys bray 
unusually, the cows cluster in corners of the 
fields before the milking-time; when the 
pigs pick up straws and carry them about 
with lively interest, as if they had some 
business to do with them, or wished to 
learn if straws really do show which way 
the wind blows; when the dog is heavy 
with sleep, and the cat seems possessed to 
wash her face—when all or any of these 
signs are seen they are not in vain, for it 
is sure not to be a dry time, and rain is on 
the way. Animals, in fact, seem to have 
some remarkable instinet which gives them 
prescience concerning approaching changes 
in temperature. Let the weather look low- 
ering as it may, or even fairly drizzle, every 
farmer will tell you that if the sheep wan- 
der up the hill to feed in the morning, the 
mist will burn away and the sun come 
through ; but if the rain is to continue they 
will make no attempt to mount the hill, 
sure of water enough presently to assuage 
all their thirst as they nibble the grass in 
the lowland. 

But many of us are so placed that crows 
and sea-gulls and sheep and even swallows 
are not within the scope of our observation. 
Yet in such circumstances we have always 
one unfailing little friend and correspond- 
ent who is such a confederate of the wea- 
ther as to rank as one of its chief clerks, 
and who can not help betraying its secrets 
if we watch with any attention; for of all 
created creatures the spider has the most 
learning on the subject, as might be ima- 
gined of one so dark and weird and silent, 
with that utterly uncanny air of mystery. 
Are there going to be high winds? How in 
the world should she know? Who told her 
to make the threads of her webs short when 
rain and wind are coming to beat upon and 
break them? And by what occult casting 
of the signs is she so sure of still air that 
she dares to run her web to the long dis- 
tances she does when a spell of windless 
weather is at hand? Aud thoroughly in- 
active as she is in prolonged wet weather, 
if the rain is to pass soon who so busy as 
she with her spinning and weaving and 
fetching and carrying and swinging here 
and there on airy voyages; and who so gen- 
erally tells the tale of the clearing day as 
she does with her innumerable webs, in that 
case, scattered about the sward? And, most 
singular of all her doings, what movement 
of the planet tells her to make the diurnal 
inspection and repair of her web just before 
sunset if the night is to be clear and starry, 
and if doubtful weather is to come, then to 
do so at any odd hour of the twenty-four? 
What a pretty provision for comfort is to 
be fonnd even in so humble an atom as this 
ugly little eremite! The poorest have her ;- 
the richest should not doubt her. One does 
not need costly barometer or hygrometer 
when in any overlooked corner of attic, or 
cellar, or piazza, or window-shutter, this in- 
timate of nature is to be found telling her 
rede with all the arcana of her arts about 
her, now her threads making prisms in the 
sun, and now beaded like gems of every col- 
or, and glorious in the dew of the morning. 
She is not such an unfriendly witch, with 
all her magic, as we have been used to think, 
though she knows when fire burns and wa- 
ter bubbles as well as the witches of the 
heath in Macbeth ; and it would be better for 
our disappointed children to go and observe 
the ways of the insect world than to stand 
streaking the rainy window-pane with their 
tears. 





CERTAIN SUPERSTITIONS. 


HERE is a curiously close connection 

between vice and superstition. The 
gambler is proverbially superstitious, and 
puts his faith in charms and ceremonies. 
The man or woman who is addicted to the 
collection of postage stamps is even more 
superstitious. No matter how intelligent a 
man may be, no sooner does he become a 
vietim to the vice of collecting stamps than 
he accepts unhesitatingly the most irration- 
al and degrading of superstitions; and it. is 
diffienlt to say which is the most pitiable, 
the slavery in which this vice holds its 
feeble victims, or the gross superstitions 
which they believe. 

There could be nothing more utterly im- 
probable than that Chinamen shonld long 
for defaced postage stamps. Nevertheless, 
nearly all stamp collectors firmly believe 
that somewhere in the centre of China there 
is a preposterous and wicked Chinaman who 
has resolved to kill a small Chinese girl, but 
who will consent to sell her for the price 
of a million postage stamps. There is also 
believed to be a benevolent lady somewhere 
in this country and a noble missionary in 
China who are concerned in the matter. 
The philanthropic lady is collecting the one 
million of stamps, and the noble missionary 
is waiting to receive them, and to save the 
small Chinese girl by buying her, and edu- 
eating her as a Christian and a New-Eng- 
lander. 

Those who believe in this amazing tale 
are constantly beseeching their friends to 
give them stamps which can be forwarded 
to the benevolent lady, and by her sent to 
the noble missionary. There can be no 
donbt as to the honesty and sincerity of 
these people. They are intent upon rescu- 
ing the threatened Chinese girl, and they 
utterly refuse to listen to any one who ex- 
presses any doubts of the truth of the story. 
If any one points out to them that, accord- 
ing to the story, the wicked Chinaman has 
been constantly on the point of killing the 
girl for at least fifteen consecutive years, 
and that he must be as patient and hopeful 
as he is wicked, they will simply wonder 
how any one can speak so heartlessly, and 
will renew their application for stamps. 
There are probably from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand stamp collectors now in this country 
who are a prey to this curious Chinese su- 
perstition, and who are not in the least dis- 
concerted by the fact that they do not know 
the name or address of the benevolent lady, 
and could not send stamps to her, no mat- 
ter how many they might collect. 

Another superstition is that concerning 
the alleged young lady to whom a rich but 
godless man has in a rash moment promised 
to give ten thousand dollars whenever she 
brings him a million postage stamps. The 
young lady wonld scorn to accept the mon- 
ey for herself, but if she receives it she in- 
tends to give the whole of it to St. Luke’s 
Hospital. The man who would refuse to 
aid in such a noble enterprise by saving a 
few defaced stamps and giving them to a 
friend to forward to the young lady must 
be indeed hard-hearted. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to aiding a worthy charity, the con- 
tributor of postage stamps has the oppor- 
tunity to despoil the godless man of his 
goods and compel him for once in his wick- 
ed and personally miserly life to give away 
a large sum of money. 

This story is at least as old as the story 
of the Chinese small girl. For years the 
generous young lady has been striving to 
get together the one million stamps, and 
the godless capitalist has kept his rash offer 
open. As in the case of the benevolent 
lady interested in the rescne of Chinese 
girls, no one knows the generous young la- 
dy’s name and address. Every stamp col- 
lector promises to send all stamps that may 
be given to him or her to the young lady, 
but the impossibility of fulfilling this prom- 
ise never seems to occur to the unhappy 
victim whose mind has been weakened by 
an unholy thirst for postage stamps. 

There is yet another superstition even 
more irrational than either of the preceding 
ones. This relates to a small boy with a 
sick mother, and an eccentric capitalist. 
The latter, who is much less liberal than 
the godless man who has promised ten 
thousand dollars to a young lady, has told 
the small boy that he will give him three 
hundred dollars for a million stamps. With 
this money the small boy expects to make 
the declining years of his sick mother peace- 
ful and happy, besides fitting himself for 
college and paying off a mortgage on his 
mother’s house. The mother has been sick 
for at least twelve years, and during the 
same length of time the small boy has been 
trying to earn his three hundred dollars, 
and thus secure an education and pay off 
the mortgage. The patience of the mo- 
ther, the boy, and the mortgagee is certainly 
great—much greater than that of the peo- 
ple who are teased for stamps by the be- 





lievers in the impossible legend. 





There are those who imagine that the 
victims of the postage-stamp vice willfully 
deceive their friends by affecting to believe 
in Chinese girls, benevolent young ladies, 
and remarkable small boys, when they be- 
lieve in nothing of the sort, and their only 
desire is to obtain stamps upon false pre- 
tenses. But this is a mistake. There can 
be no doubt that the miserable men and 
women who have permitted themselves to 
become the slaves of a vice more enthralling 
and destructive than that of gambling re- 
ally believe the wild stories with which 
they seek to extort stamps. They are su- 
perstitions just as gamblers are supersti- 
tious, only their superstitions are more e!ab- 
orate and, if possible, more absurd. The 
only way to treat them is to refuse to give 
them a single stamp, and to gently yet 
firmly inform them that they are on their 
way to the insane asylum, and that nothing 
but total abstinence from stamps can save 
them. 





SANITARY LIVING. 
PURE AIR AND WATER. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
VERY person of fair intelligence and average 

4 information takes the fact for granted that 
his or her habits of life are judicious so long as 
there is no actual appearance of ill health; but 
in reality very few live sanitary lives calculated 
to insure them that great degree of physical and 
mental enjoyment which characterizes perfect 
health. Not many live to whom can be applied 
Bulwer-Lytton’s vivid summary of the indications 
of physical perfection: “Eyes unspeakably lus- 
trous,a most harmonious coloring, an expression 
of contagious animation and joyousness, and the 
form itself so critically fine that the welded 
strength of its sinews was best shown in the 
lightness and grace of its movements.” And yet, 
given a good constitution and good habits, such 
physical perfection is within the reach of most 
young persons in ordinarily comfortable circum- 
stances, 

In a normal physical condition we are con- 
scious of the body only as the agent of the will. 
It responds to the mental impulse without per- 
suasion, and only when the standard of high 
health is lowered are we compelled to parley with 
our corporal functions. Therefore it may safely 
be concluded, when we have to force the perform- 
ance of any action, however insignificant, that the 
balance of perfect health is disturbed. Rousseau 
truly says, “The stronger the body, the more it 
obeys; the weaker the body, the more it com- 
mands.” In fact, any local derangement of suf- 
ficient importance to concentrate the mind upon 
it is the indication of nature’s resistance to some 
injurious condition, just as physical and mental 
serenity show her acceptance of harmonious in- 
fluences. We may safely conclude that the man 
or woman who endures the natural daily varia- 
tions of vitality without inconvenience is normal- 
ly healthy. 

Sanitary living is the essential condition of such 
health, and its prime factors are pure air, pure 
water, and pure soil. Since the days of Hippoc- 
rates science has found no reason to alter them. 
In summer more than at any other season these 
requisites should be assured, especially by the 
mass of city people who go to the country for 
health’s sake. Not a few heedless individuals 
bring back from their summer jaunt the insidi- 
ous beginnings of malaria, rheumatism, and pul- 
monary disease. Impure air, imperfect drainage, 
and dampness are bad enough in the city, but 
with the prevailing attention to sanitary plumb- 
ing the danger from them is often less than in 
the country. Not every country house has a rocky 
foundation, or a cellar absolutely free from damp- 
ness. Even the exhalations from stagnant wa- 
ter or marshy ground at a distance from the house 
favor the incipiency of disease. In suburban 
localities both air and water are frequently con- 
taminated with the refuse of rendering and bone 
factories and chemical works: in such neighbor- 
hoods the sources of drinking-water should be 
carefully inspected. At the sea-side, in many of 
the inland valley summer resorts, and, in fact, al- 
most everywhere but in the mountains, there is 
more or less danger from dampness and malaria. 
Especially is this the case at old farm-houses 
on low ground and near inland waters, where 
much of the house drainage remains near it 
in a cess-pool which is only occasionally emp- 
tied at the best. Often at country houses not 
provided with sinks the water used in the kitch- 
en is thrown from the window or door, until 
the ground near by becomes so saturated with 
these slops that its surface is covered with a 
whitish scum which even air and sunlight fail 
to dispel; the dirty water thus penetrating the 
ground is liable to contaminate any well in its 
vicinity. 

The purity of the water used for drinking and 
cooking is of the first importance ; not only com- 
fort, but health depends upon it. The most fatal 
epidemics have been traced to organic impuri- 
ties in wells, cisterns, reservoirs, and rivers from 
which drinking water was taken. Water is usu- 
ally drawn from springs and rivers for domestic 
use. Unquestionably the best of drinking waters 
is that from a mountain spring; clear, cold, and 
pure, it is not only refreshing, but positively ex- 
hilarating from the gases it contains in the form 
of air. Let any one who has ever drank this po- 
table sunlight compare the memory of it with a 

glass of water which has been boiled: the one 
clear and sparkling, through which you can al- 
most see the bubbles of pure air rising, the other 
dull, flat, and insipid to the taste, all its refresh- 
ing gases dissipated by continued boiling. It is 





often necessary to boil impure water in order to 
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make it fit for drinking; when this is done it 
should subsequently be cooled, and then before 
drinking poured rapidly several times in succes- 
sion from one pitcher to another, both being held 
far apart, in order to entangle as much air as 
possible with the water; this will restore its re- 
freshing quality toa degree. Many spring waters 
are more or less medicinal in their effect, accord- 
ing to the mineral elements they contain; the 
waters from springs of any note have their spe- 
cial names and acknowledged uses, Where min- 
eral elements are present only to a perceptible 
extent the water is called “ hard,” and it is gen- 
erally slightly cathartic in its effect on the sys- 
tem. Very soft water is insipid for drinking, 
and undesirable for cooking unless salt is added 
to slightly harden it. All water which has the 
slightest odor, or any actual taste, or shows any 
color in small quantities, should be boiled before 
using it either for drinking or cooking ; for drink- 
ing it can be cooled and aerated as directed above. 
Pure water, fit for drinking, is clear, odorless, and 
colorless in small quantities ; in the mass it pre- 
sents a pale blue or bluish-green tint. 

There are some localities where the supply of 
water depends upon the rain-fall. Rain water is 
soft; when freshly fallen itis highly aerated. Its 
purity depends on two things—the freedom of the 
air from dust and smoke, and the cleanliness of 
the receptacle into which it falls; the purest 
rain water is that which falls during the latter 
part of a continued rain, when the air is free 
from impurities, and the roof upon which it falls 
is washed clean, The first rain-fall answers well 
enough for any purpose except drinking or cook- 
ing; for these operations te last and clearest 
water should be diverted to a perfectly clean cis- 
tern. To obtain it the pipe from the roof should 
be movable at its termination near the cisterns, 
and the one reserved for the pure water should 
be protected by some covering which effectually 
excludes all dust and organic matter, but permits 
the entrance of air. It should be remembered 
that rain water is more susceptible to the action 
of lead than hard water, and therefore lead-lined 
cisterns and pipes are undesirable for preserving 
or conducting it. Where small leaden cisterns 
are employed for temporary supplies they should 
be filled at least twice daily; if only the pipe 
running from the cistern is leaden, the water 
which lies in it should be drawn and thrown 
away, and the supply taken from the cistern itself. 

The importance of water as a beverage can 
not be too highly estimated. Apart from the 
satisfaction it affords by quenching thirst, its 
presence in the system is absolutely necessary 
to that molecular action which distributes the 
nutritious elements of food to the exhausted tis- 
sues and eliminates the effete matter from the 
body. Either water or some liquid must be tak- 
en in order to facilitate the absorption and as- 
similation of nutriment. 

Much physical harm has been done by those 
so-called “food reformers” who deprecate the 
use of water at meals. As an actual fact, its 
presence in the stomach does not affect the flow 
of the gastric juice; it rather promotes its secre- 
tion by furnishing to the system the quantity of 
fluid necessary to its healthy operations. In 
common with the disapprobation which is thus 
bestowed upon water is that devoted to the ha- 
bitual use of salt and condiments. As a matter 
of fact, condiments are positive helps to diges- 
tion, as will be shown in a subsequent article. 
So far as water is concerned, it is only the ex- 
cessive use of very cold water at meals which re- 
tards digestion by lowering the temperature of 
the stomach, and entailing upon that organ the 
necessity of again raising it to the normal di- 
gestive degree of heat. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOTH JACKETS. 


Way first importations of jackets for early au- 
tumn days show tailor-made garments of 
medium length—that is, from twenty-four to twen- 
ty-six inches—of ottoman cloths very elaborately 
braided. The fronts are single-breasted, with an 
officer’s standing collar, or they may be double- 
breasted, with a high notched revers collar. In 
some cases there is braiding in rows or in a pat- 
tern that covers the entire front of the jacket. 
Astrakhan cloths and the curled Astrakhan furs 
are very much used for trimming winter jackets ; 
these are put on as the merest edging, or else in 
wide bands that nearly cover the skirt of the gar- 
ment. Brown, gray, green, navy blue, and black 
are the colors most largely imported. Gilt braids, 
silver, and bronze soutache are also mixed with 
black or dark-colored braid in their trimmings, 
and a great deal of Hercules braid an inch or 
more in width is used for trimming cloth gar- 
ments of all kinds. The long pelisses which the 
French call paletots are again imported as cloth 
over-dresses to be worn with skirts of silk or of 
velvet ; these will also be sufficiently heavy for 
winter wraps when worn over the house dresses 
with a single skirt, no drapery, and a round waist 
that are to be used next winter. These pelisses 
are similar to the Moliére coat illustrated in the 
Bazar of last week, and may be quite plain, or 
with pleats in front and back, are fastened to the 
waist only, and are provided with velvet or satin 
ribbons that are sewed in the side seams at the 
smallest taper of the waist, and tied in front or 
on one side, as is found to be most becoming to 
the wearer. A velvet collar, or else a deeper 
shoulder cape of either velvet or fur, trims the 
neck, and there are cuffs of the same. There 
are also elaborate corded ornaments for the 
shoulders and back of these coats, with a rope- 
like cord and tassels around the waist. Brown, 
black, and gray cloths are most used for long 
pelisses, but there are many striped ones, also 
block checks and large dull plaids. Astrakhan 
fur and braid trim those to be used in midwinter. 
The comfortable Russian circular is again import- 





ed in heavy cloths, with a fur border and rows of 
fur and braid down the back. This garment has 
fitted back forms, and a closed piece in front, 
with holes for the arms to pass out, and is ample 
enough to cover the wearer from throat to foot. 
Black, gray, and brown cloths are most used for 
these. 
DRESSY MANTLES. 


More dressy mantles for church, visiting, and 
driving are made quite short in the back, searce- 
ly covering the tournure, are very high and full 
on the shoulders, and only medium long in front, 
In some of these there are elbow sleeves, but 
most have the high-shouldered wing-like side- 
pieces shaped over the arms or with armhole slits 
in them; some of these mantles are scarcely 
larger than the shoulder capes worn during the 
summer, while others have a scarf-like shape. The 
fubric of which these will be most often made for 
early autumn is black gros ottoman silk, with 
great cords or reps of three or four sizes making 
a defined pattern. This is lined with pale gray 
or pearl-colored satin lightly wadded and quilted, 
and the trimming is chenille fringe of thick 
strands, each of which is finished with a jet 
drop, or with a ball or diamond of satin threads 
wound upon a frame of cork to make them light. 
There are also many of the sleek chenille fringes 
called rat-tail fringe, and sometimes two or three 
thicknesses of chenille are employed in the same 
fringe. For gayer mantles colored velvet or plush 
used in golden brown shades with colored 
cashmere laces for trimming them, or in the 
brightest ruby with black Escurial lace heavily 
corded, or peacock blue with écru lace and che- 
nille fringe, moss green with écru or black lace, 
and black velvet with lace, embroidery, and 
fringe. One seam—that down the middle of the 
back—is the only one visible on these garments ; 
the shaping is done by darts, seams, and full- 
ness added on the shoulders, and all these are 
concealed by epaulets of embroidery, appli- 
qué-work, or else the new corded passementerie 
ornaments, many of which are heavily beaded. 
The neck is trimmed with a box-pleated standing 
ruche of the material, or else an English collar 
standing in the back and with broken points in 
front; the full ruches of chenille and pleatings 
of lace are still retained. 
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PELISSES AND LONG CLOAKS. 


The pelisses described above as made of cloth 
are repeated in richer fabrics of silk or satin bro- 
cade, figured velvet, plain velvet, and plush both 
plain and brocaded. Those with velvet raised 
figures on ottoman repped silks that are thickly 
powdered with small jet beads are among the 
richest garments shown; the material is so hand- 
some that these require very little trimming, but 
there are clasps or other fanciful ornaments of 
cut steel or of jet on the fronts below the collar, 
and many have pleats from the neck to the waist 
both in front and back. The skirts of these pe- 
lisses are evidently made with a view to large 
tournures, as they fall open from the waist in 
front, and sometimes in the back also, but are 
most often laid in two large double or triple box 
pleats that are held in place by ribbon tapes on 
the wrong side. 

Long cloaks are so little changed in shape that 
those of last winter will still be considered styl- 
ish wraps. The brocaded and beaded ottoman 
silks with very large flowers or fruit in relief, 
with the high pile of velvet or of plush, are used 
for very handsome cloaks. There are also new 
Escurial brocades of black satin, with the outline 
cords of pale gray or pearl-color, with pearl satin 
quilted linings, or else dark maroon appears in 
the outlines of the figures, with satin lining of 
the same color. There are many cloaks of plain 
plush sold for half the price asked last year for 
similar garments; the ribbed ottoman plush is 
new, and there are cloaks of the staircase plush, 
but these give an appearance of breadth to the 
wearer, and are not popular. All these cloaks 
are wider in the back than those of last year, 
and there are fewer seams in the back of the 
waist. 

NEW COSTUMES. 

Polonaises and pelisses made in severe tailor 
fashion will be very popular for autdmn and win- 
ter costumes. The polonaises may have pleated 
fullness added on the hips and the sides, drawn 
backward to show the pleated or < mced skirt 
beneath. This simple style is very pretty in the 
new tapestry woollens that come in dull colors 
of brown with green, blue with brown, and blue 
with red; these figured stuffs are used for the 
over-dress with plain wool skirts that have gath- 
ered flounces bordered with bands of velvet. If 
the material is reversed, and the figured stuff 
used for the skirt, the polonaise is of plain cloth, 
and is so plainly made—that is, without draping 
—that it becomes a pelisse like those described 
for wraps. Bison cloth, as rough as horse covers, 
and of heavily twilled wool, is the new fabric for 
these costumes. It comes in plain colors and in 
stripes of contrasting color, to be used in the 
same dress, the stripes are of gray with blue, 
brown with blue, red with green, and red with 
black. The skirt is made like a boy’s kilt, with 
a broad plain front, and is laid in box or side 
pleats back of this; the only trimming is a nar- 
row pleating at the foot, edging the foundation 
skirt, and the pleated skirt falls upon this, con- 
cealing its heading. The plain bison cloth may 
be a single coat, or else a pointed basque and 
puffed drapery without trimming, as the edges 
of the drapery are turned underneath quite out 
of sight. Lower skirts are also made of paillas- 
son, or straw-mat cloth, and a small shoulder 
cape of this new cloth, which resembles Astra- 
khan, is added for the street. Pipings of velvet 
of one or of two contrasting colors are arranged 
as borders on new woollen dresses. Maroon vel- 
vet is a favorite trimming for gray, blue, and 
brown cloth costumes. There are also bands of 
brocaded gray velvet used as the trimming of 





gray cloth or camel’s-hair suits. Blue cashmere 
suits have bands of golden brown velvet around 
the skirt, or else the skirt is nearly covered in 
front and on the sides by three gathered flounces 
of the cashmere, edged with ruby, maroon, or 
golden brown velvet. It is predicted that gold- 
en brown—not the dark seal brown—will be as 
fashionable as the new gray shades for cloth, 
silk, and velvet costumes. 


NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 

Bison cloth, one of the new fabrics for colored 
dresses, is also imported in dull lustreless black 
to be worn by ladies in mourning. This is made 
of wool of fine quality in large twills, but has a 
coarse appearance that is now considered stylish. 
It is of very heavy weight, double fold, and costs 
$2 50 a yard. Another fabric to be used for the 
tailor dresses made for ladies who do not wear 
the deep mourning that requires crape trim- 
mings is called foulé cloth, and is really very 
finely twilled ladies’ cloth without lustre, and of 
medium weight. Ottoman cloths very lightly 
repped and more flexible than most repped fab- 
rics will be used in the same way. Fine camel’s- 
hair of the peculiar twill that is called vigogne 
twill is also largely imported. Of other better 
known fabrics those that retain favor for dress- 
es worn in the first deep mourning are imperial 
serges and Henrietta cloths. When very light 
weiglit is the first consideration the smoothly 
woven tamise cloths are chosen. For useful 
house dresses the brilliantines, mohairs, and al- 
pacas spoken of by Madame Raymond are again 
imported. Brilliantine is heavy alpaca with 
more body than mohair, and is liked for service. 
The fancy for repped goods will probably bring 
Irish poplins into use for those in light mourn- 
ing, and these are once more found among im- 
portations of black goods. For silks to be worn 
by ladies in mourning armure silks are being 
used again both by old and young ladies. Trim- 
mings of English crape are arranged in wide bands 
around the skirt and up the sides of dresses of 
Henrietta cloth. For the waist a vest or plas- 
tron, collar, and cuffs of crape are more used 
than the entire covering of crape formerly in 
fashion. 

Many ladies who believe crape unwholesome 
will wear entire suits of foulé or ottoman cloth, 
with coat and bonnet to match, and the only 
crape used will be a slight trimming on the bon- 
net, and the crape veil. For light mourning there 
is now a great variety of fabrics used both for 
dresses and millinery, such as Canton crape, the 
deeply crinkled Japanese crape, which is all silk, 
the soft lustrous India silks, English serge, French 
cashmere, India camel’s-hair, and various other 
fabrics that were formerly thought too dressy for 
any mourning attire, no matter if it were merely 
what is callel complimentary mourning. The 
finest Lyons tulle, dull jet beads, and black breast 
feathers, with sometimes whole birds, are now 
used for mourning bonnets. White lingerie is 
preferred to that of black erape, except in the 
first months of wearing the deepest mourning. 
Two or three bias folds of white crépe lisse or of 
organdy are placed standing inside the neck of 
the dress, and as an edge for the sleeves. There 
are also Byron collars and turned-over cuffs of 
white transparent materials. Street 
mourning follow the prevailing fashions for col- 
ored dresses, and will consist next winter princi- 
pally of pleated skirts, or else plain skirts with 
crape bands, and long severely shaped pelisses. 
For the house black Henrietta cloth will be made 
with a single skirt like a boy’s kilt, or in large 
side pleats all around, with bands of crape put on 
before the pleats are laid. There is no drapery 
with such a skirt. The waist may be a plain 
round waist, with a wide belt and loops behind 
made of crape, or of the material trimmed with 
erape; or else there may be a small postilion 
basque sharply pointed in front, with a plastron, 
collar, and cuffs of crape. Foulé cloth dresses 
made in the same way will have bands of Her- 
cules braid from one to three inches wide for 
their trimming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBir, & Co; Lorn & Taytor; James 
McCrerery & Co; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


THE original publisher of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Mr. Joun P. Jewett, believes he could have 
bought the story for twenty-five dollars, as, while 
negotiating with Professor Stowe and his wife, 
the Professor said, ‘‘I tell wife that if she can 
get a good black silk gown, or fifty dollars in 
money, she had better take it.” 

—Mr. Suveio, of Tokio, who has come to Bos- 
ton to take charge of thc Japanese exhibit at the 
Foreign Exhibition there, speaks like a native 
American. 

—PavL Boyton, who once thought of going 
through the Niagara Rapids in his rubber suit, 
took the precaution first to number some rail- 
road ties and send them through. When the 
battered, splintered remnants were recovered he 
changed his mind, and left Niagara. 

—In 1864 THappDeEus STEVENS wrote that when 
he entered the Legislature, thirty years previ- 
ous, there was not a school in any part of the 
State where the poor man’s ehildren could get 
a common education without recording them- 
selves as paupers and being treated as such. 

—The site of Denver was once traded for a 
mule by Epwarp McCLINTOCK. 

—The drawing-room of Madame ALBANT, at 
South Kensington, is ornamented by a portrait 
of President ArTHUR, with a complimentary 
dedication. 

—Nearly two hundred people have been saved 
from drowning by CHarLes SHANNON, of Phila- 
delphia. In one day he rescued eighteen per- 
sons. 

—MopJeskKa’s son RALPH has been made a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, in Cali- 
fornia. 

—In making excavations for the foundation 
of his art studio and library at Dunham's Bay, 
Lake George, Rev. EpwarRD EGGLESTON uncov- 


dresses for | 


| other 











ered an Indian mound, containing stone imple- 
ments of odd patterns, and the bones of their 
ancient owners, 

—General BuTLER is Cruising along the coast 
of Maine in the America, said to be ‘the fastest 
sailing yacht in the world, which is accompanied 
as consort By the Startled Fawn, said to be the 
fastest steamer in the world. 

—Mrs. Stowe has it in mind to write a new 
novel, the scene laid in Florida, and the title 
Orange Blossoms, proposing to illustrate it her- 
self. She hopes never to be too old to write 
love stories. She reads none of the modern 
novels, because the romance is eliminated. 

—The under-jaw bone of Francisco Pizarro 
is in the possession of Captain Henry Many, in 
a Maine village, it is said. It was taken from 
the cathedral in Lima, to which it had better be 
returned. 

—The pioneer preacher of Colorado is Father 
Dyer, a Methodist, now living on the Divide. 

—A daughter of Ricuarp H. Bayarp, United 
States Senator from Delaware from 1836 to 1845, 
the charming Mrs. AsHurst Bowtns, of Philadel- 
phia, has lately died of locked-jaw at Narragan- 
sett Pier, Rhode Island. 

—President Grévy may often be seen in his 
kitchen at Montsous-Vaudrey, in a big blue 
apron, skimming “ preserves,’? which he de- 
lights to make. 

"—M. ©. E. Heat, of Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts, rode down Mount W ashington recently 
on a tricycle, making the eight miles in fifty-five 
minutes. 

—Judge BLack was one of the sweetest, gen- 
tlest, kindliest, and most entertaining men in 
private life. 

—ABRAM LIVINGSTON, aged one hundred, 
MARGARET JONES, aged aahay- three 


and 
, lately had 


a marriage license issued to them in Darien, 
Georgia. Evidently they do not sing the old 


song, ‘I’m ower young to marry yet.”’ 

—Miss Dawes, the daughterofSenator Dawes, 
has abandoned her editorial connection with the 
Pittsfield Journal. She is a very fair and very 
pretty young lady, bearing a strong resemblance 
to her father, and with quite brilliant conversa- 
tional powers. 

—Dr. A. F. A. Ktn@ believes that the mosquito 
breeds malaria, and not malaria the mosquito. 

—A summer boarderat Kennebunkport, Maine, 
writes that on asking at the circulating library 
for the Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, she was told 
she would get them at the post-office. 

—Lizzie Wess Cary, Mrs. RayMonn’s sister, 
has a mezzo-soprano voice. 

—An apple-tree was recently photographed 
by a stroke of lightning on a window-pane of 
Colonel ARMSTRONG’S residence in Atlanta. 

—A letter was recently addressed to Senator 
Eveene Hare, “‘Honobel Hugh Jane Haile.’ 
It was probably from one of his Canadian con- 
stituents. 

—It is said that Uncle Sam Warp was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth—the spoon 
that has wrought such havoe since with turtle 
and terrapin. 

—A niece of MIRABEAU’s granddaughter, Ma- 
dame De MarTEL, has written a book called 
Contour du Mariage, and is one of the shining 
social lights of Paris. 

—The great simplicity of the hats of the Prin- 
cess of Wales has enraged the London milliners. 

—Mr. Du Mavrier’s name is Georee Louis 
PALMELLA Busson pU Maurier. His grand- 
parents were French, his mother was English. 
He was destined for scientific pursuits. He lost 
the sight of one eye and impaired that of the 
by hard work. He is of middle height, 
wears mustache and imperial, uses glasses, and 
has a humorous face and genial manners. 

—Lord Chief Justice CoLertpGe is a grand- 
nephew of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, a grad- 
uate of Oxford, and sixty-two years old. 

—The daughter of the late BaLL Huenes, the 
Boston sculptor, Miss GeorGIANA BALL HuauHes, 
has quite a reputation as an artist in London, 

—It is said that General Lew WaLLace re- 
ceives the unbounded confidence of the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

—Four young savants, Drs. Roux, Tau LLIER, 
Srravs, and Nocarp, are to be sent on a scien- 
titic mission to Egypt, for which purpose the 
French Chambers have granted fifty thousand 
frances, to investigate the cause of cholera, which 
M. PASTEUR believes to be due to the presence 
of microscopic animals, microbes, in the human 
body 

—Monsignor CaPEL says his name is pro- 
nounced Cay-pel, accent on the first syllable, 
and that it is an old Norman name, and the fam- 
ily name of Lord Essex. 

—Lieutenant WIsEMANN, who has lately re- 
turned to Berlin, has walked across Africa from 
Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo. 

—The Princess Louts¢ has telegraphed, ‘* What 
day should pictures be in Boston for exhibi- 









Lord AILEsBuRY’s extensive forest at 
Savernake, in which there are enormous herds 
of red deer, there are wildernesses of fern reach- 
ing far above the head of the tallest man. 

—During the whole of her recent indisposition 
and depression the Queen of England has never 
neglected her business, her large correspond- 
ence, or in the least remitted her attention to 
public affairs. 

—The profits of the Moopy and Sankey bymn- 
books are said to be in the neighborhood of four 
hundred thousand dollars, and no personal ad- 
vantage has been received from them by either 
evangelist. 

—According to experiments made by the sci- 
entist CANESTRINI, butterflies continue to fly 
eighteen days and grasshoppers to kick thirteen 
days after losing their heads. 

—Dr. ANDREW CLARKE and the famous Mr. 
Prescott Hewetr have had baronetcies con- 
ferred upon them by the Queen. 

—Admiral PERSANO, who has lately died, was 
never employed by Cavour after he ran the ship 
aground which carried the Queen of Sardinia, 
because he considered him unlucky. After Ca- 
vour’s death, being given command of the Ital- 
ian fleet, he proved his ill luck by at once suffer- 
ing an ignominious defeat from the Austrians at 

uissa, 

—The Duke of Buccleugh is lord of eight ba- 
ronial halls. He is seventy-six, and was a cab- 
inet minister at thirty-five. He has completed 
the greatest public enterprise ever achieved in 
Scotland at the expense of a private person in 
the completion of the harbor at Granton. He 
has for many years been occupied in establish- 
ing a patriarchal form of government among his 
tenantry. 
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Fig. 2.—Dannep Lace Insertion ror 
Apron, Fic. 1. 












Priain ann Figurep Woot Dress. 
Back.—| For Front, see Fig. 4. 0n 
Double Page. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Batiste Apron.—[See Figs. 
2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VILL, Figs. 50 and 51. 











Design for Linen Embroidery. 

Tuts design, for ornamenting mats, 
covers, towels, ete., is to be worked 
on a ground of white or écru linen 
either with marking cotton or coarse 





Woon Batiste Mournina silk twist. The work is 
Dress.—Back.—[ For Front, mainly in cross stitch, the 
see Fig. 2, on Page 581.] short scrolls being in Hol 


For pattern and description see bein work, which consists of 
Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-9. short single stitches. 


Curckep Sirk Dress witn Dorrep 
FLounces.—Back.—{ For Front, see 
Fig. 7, on Double Page. } 





Desien ror Linen Empromery.—Cross Sritcu 
AND Houpein -Work. For description see Supplement. 





ARTISTIC METHODS IN DRESS. 

T is a curious fact that directly a word or term becomes 
| popular its charm is obscured by a maze of exaggerations, 
and the “ fine first flavor” is forgotten. So “esthetic,” which 
once was a high note in the scale of Emerson, has become 
tinged with the ridiculous, and “artistic” is fast growing to 
express what is only an ignorant affectation, or something 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Sacque ror CuILp From 1 To 2 
Years o1p,—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 41-46. 





Lace SHaw. worn As A Hoop.—{For description see Supplement.) 














CasnMereE Dress witht Persian Borper. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 10, on 
Double Page. ] 

For description see Supplement. 


too fanciful 
worthy of the term applied. 

Above all is this tendency to mis- 
application of terms to be noticed 
in matters of dress. 
cut or ornament is apt to be ex- 
plained, or perhaps we should say 









Satreen Apron, 
For description see Supplement. 


grotesque to be 
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Fig. 3.—Darnep Lace Epoine ror 
Apron, Fig. 1. 





Linen Damask PoLoNAIsE AND SILK 
Skirt.—Back.—| For Front, see Fig. 
5, on Double Page. | 


For description see Supplement. 


Every folly in 
































































































: ‘ 
excused, by being called “ar- Henrietta Crorn Movrnine 
tistic,” and yet out of a dozen Dress.—-Back.—[ For Front, 
wearers of puffed sleeves, ‘‘ Kate see Fig. 1, on Page 581.] 
Greenaw ays, short waists, W ide For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien 1n Cross Stitcn Emprowrery 

ror Brusu-Ho.per, Fic. 1, on Dousite Page. 

Description of Symbols: 8 Olive Green; & Red; 
© Blue; @ Yellow; ' Foundation, 
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Movurnina Mantite.—Curt Parrern, No. 3511: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 28-32, 


belts, or long gloves, 
we doubt whether 
one could be readily 
found who under- 
stood the actual 
meaning of the term, 
or what exact result 
it is intended to pro- 


duce. General ideas 


may be very good 
things in fashion, 
particularly where 


they help to qualify 
the purely conven- 
tional, but they are 
apt to lead the 
mind very hopelessly 
astray when they are 
Inere excrescences, 
as it were, on no set 
no foundation 
or standard of the 
absolutely right and 
wrong, 

The earliest effort 
in our day at artistic 
dress was about fif- 
teen years ago, when 
certain people inter- 
ested in the pre- 
Raphaelite move- 
ment among English 
painters began to 
discard convention- 
ally fashionable ideas 
and adopt certain se- 
verely Greek or me- 
dizval forms in cut 
and drapery, which 
were speedily desig- 
nated as 
phaelite and esthetic, 
the latter term be- 
ing employed _ be- 
cause the main prin- 
ciple in this move- 
ment was a desire to 
attain to the 
nearly perfect and 
the most beautiful. 
Grotesque forms nat- 
urally grew out of 
these, here and there 
marring the effect, 
but at present there 
is or can be a form 
of dress which may 
be inconspicuous and 
yet entirely artistic, 
and the first step in 
adopting such is the 
proper comprelen- 
sion of the word 
used for our text. 

To 
ally is to dress with 
special reference to 
height, form, color, 
and, above all, the 
general style of the 
wearer, her personal 
characteristics hav- 
ing to be as much 


basis 





most 


dress artistic. 








HARPER ’"S BA ZAR. 





considered as the tones of her hair, her eyes, or her coraplexion. A tall, 
lithe, willowy frame, for example, adapts itself most easily to flowing lines, 
a shorter, rounder figure to something more in harmony with curves and 
short proportions ; but in this connection we would say that no greater mis- 
take can be made than that which inclines a tall person to try and look 
shorter, or vice versa. A few efforts will convince any one with an artistic 
eye that unless there is actual lack of proportion in the figure, it is better to 
work with it than against it; in other words, to adapt all lines of exterior 
apparel to the anatomy. 

The next mistake commonly made is that to be artistic is of necessity to be 
peculiar. How ordinarily do we hear the exclamation, “ There is an artistic 
costume !”’ as some incongruously dressed creature sails into a drawing-room, 
profoundly conscious of her puffed or slashed sleeves, her long pocket, and 




















| hii) bi Vetvet Brocape Ficnvu-Mantir.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 9,on Double Page.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3510; 

Price, 20 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Suppl., 
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No. VII, Figs. 47-49. 
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Fig. 1.—Henrietra Crota Movrnine Dre 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 580.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.— Woo. Batiste Mourning Dress.—Front. 
For Back, see Page 580.—{For pattern and descrip- 
tion sce Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1-9.] 




















For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Casumere Movrnine Dress 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Jersey Crotn Potonaise.—Cvut Parrern, No..3512: Price, 25 Cents. 


standing collar; and 


almost as certainly 
will follow the re- 
mark, “ Well, how 


can artists like that!” 
and from some wiser 
lips, “I wonder how 
people can wear such 


thing while all 





the time the wear 
er of the “artistic” 
gown in question is 
inwardly delighted 
by the feeling that 
she is one of the 


progressive ones,and 
also that must 
at least be the 
ject of some remark 


it not mt 


she 
ob- 
ich admira- 
tion, a feeling of joy 
ous martyrdom re 
lieving any sense of 
mortifying defeat 
She is urging on the 
cause 

Since we are con- 
sidering mistakes 


first, let us mention 


that which induces 
the artistic soul to 
discard mere fash 
ion There is no 
more need of doing 


this than there is of 
being a mere 
of a plate, 
after all, is usually 
intended to he 


copy 
which, 


mor 


suggestive than im- 


perative. If paletots 
be worn, for exam 
ple, one may follow 


fashion’s lead 

wearing 
ot paletot 
suitable to one’s own 
height and form and 
color In the few 
suggestions we have 
to make it will be 
that artistic 
methods may be in- 


with 
grace, only 


the sort 


seen 


troduced into the 
cut and combina. 
tion of any such 


g:rment, while pre- 
serving its charactet 
of the period, and in 
no wise offering any 
thing offensively pe- 
culiar to the general 
eye. 

It is very common 
ly accepted as a fact 
that 


day, for some reason 


artists of to 


not generally known, 


prefer “ old fashion 


ed” garments, and it 
is this idea that has 
done much injury to 


the movement 


to- 
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ward culture in dress, for anything quaint is 
pronounced * old- fashioned,” anything well out 
of date, called artistic, and few take the trou- 
ble—and artists never talk “ shop” of this kind 
except among themselves—to discover why the 
costumes of various by-gone periods are really 
preferable to many of those of the present day. 

The primary cause of this exists in the fact, 
well known to most artists, that the dresses worn 
in certain by-gone periods were cut and fashioned 
on purely natural and healthful principles. Take, 
for example, the dress of the late middle part of 
last century, such as we have sometimes seen the 
young ladies of Queen Charlotte’s court attired 
in. We have before our minds the original of 
such a gown, which we were allowed carefully to 
examine and copy. It consisted of two parts, a 
full short skirt, with the weight evenly disposed, 
and an over-dress with a simple bodice sewed on 
the skirt, which had two loop-holes at each side, 
through which my lady most daintily tucked up 
the ends of her over-skirt, producing that charm- 
ing effect which made every figure look pictur- 
esque, for oversize was concealed or accounted 
for by those voluminous loopings, and the re- 
verse aided by similar means. But the bodice 
of this gown was made, it is clearly seen, for 
bodily comfort. It is rather square-looking, and 
at a first glance seems too long to preserve the 
outline of the Milo waist, which is so perfect that 
one forgets how “ short” it might be called ; but 
then observe that in the seam under the arm is 
a gentle round over the hip, without which so long 
a waist would tire and injure any figure. The 
skirt of the over-dress, being gathered on direct- 
ly to the bodice, without any band, falls with an 
evenly disposed weight ; the small gusset set into 
the shoulder (in the lining) also helps this re- 
sult; and the pleat taken from the shoulder an- 
gularly to the bust, thence to the waist, also in- 
creases comfort, and produces an added smooth- 
ness to the exterior effect. The back is cut ei- 
ther in Watteau or plain. If the former, great 
care is taken to preserve a plain fit to the waist 
part under the pleat, which of itself should be 
held firm, though not caught down, and flowing 
only from the waist. The lining—and let us say 
that a good sort of unbleached muslin was al- 
ways used in those days, and will be found most 
serviceable and easiest to fit even now—betrays 
various little points of care, which added both 
comfort and grace when worn. 

There are no regular darts, but one graceful- 
ly curving seam from the shoulder to the belt, 
quite at the side, and affording a space for full- 
ness toward the front, if one likes, without pro- 
ducing what is considered a “dumpy” look, or 
smooth folds, or a perfectly plain waist, but in 
any case, even if a second small dart be added, it 
can not fail to be always used if once tried.* 

Now, then, let us see where and bow the very 
admirably managed sleeve’in this costume is set 
in. To begin with, while ample room is left in 
the armhole for the freest movement of arm or 
body, the place is so cut and gusseted (where 
necessary) that it does not look large. The sleeve 
is carefully fitted in after the entire bodice is fin- 
ished, and in this connection we would say a few 
words respecting artistic sleeves. Bearing in 
mind the same general principles, we would com- 
mend to lovers of something which is a little pe- 
culiar, and at the same time comfortable, the 
sleeve so often seen in prints or costumes be- 
tween 1780 and 1800, This is close-fitting to 
the fore-arm and is cut on the bias, the top be- 
ing very much larger and well rounded. After 
sewing up the one seam of this sleeve, proceed to 
fit it carefully to the arm, leaving the under part 
plain, and putting in the top well fulled or gath- 
ered; but the art of the perfect fit consists in the 
care taken in putting it into the armhole. As no 
two arms are alike, this sleeve, like every other, 
must be carefully adjusted, and sometimes clipped 
and rounded irrespective of the actual pattern. 
The effect to be produced is that of a sleeve 
plain over the fore-arm, slightly puffed or gath- 
ered over the shoulder, and absolutely smooth 
under the arm. A more comfortable or easily 
adjusted sleeve, when properly made, can not be 
desi 

Another suggestion offered by dresses of this 
special period is the arrangement of the linings. 
As corsets were not worn—or, at least, not such 
as we give the name to—various devices for hold- 
ing up and supporting the figure were employed, 
and in the study of a score of old “ originals” in 
costume we have never seen one which did not 
seem in accordance with the rules of health and 
comfort. A good hint may be taken from the 
small pieces set in from the waist seam under the 
arm, and which, passing directly under the bust, 
sloping from four inches to two inches in width, 
are laced together under the bodice ; or, if a great- 
er degree of stiffness is required, this piece may 
be boned. A piece similar to this, except in be- 
ing of even width, is very comfortable for the 
back of a gown which is a little full or “ easy in 
front,” and almost indispensable in a comfortable 
Watteau. 

Evening dresses @ [Empire furnish various 
suggestions, the best of which, aside from the 
short waists, are the contrivances for making the 
arms comfortable. The wide straps sometimes 
seen from back to front in place of any shoulder 
seam are most comfortable, and a short sleeve 
may be set into one of these by adapting the 
gathers or rounds carefully, with excellent effect ; 
in some instances the sleeve is set in underneath 
the shoulder strip, which is edged prettily with 
lace. 

An excellent idea was offered by an old Canton 
erépe where the “ Holbein” seam was introduced 
with no second dart; but on to the fronts of the 


* This so-called “ Holbein” seam it first occurred to 
us to use after wearing a costume at a fancy ball 
ge Ans wn | its grace and comfort. Since then we 

ded it to friends in place of 
a om dart, and in every case it has been used 
successfully, poe be he by stout people. 














bodice were sewn bias pieces of the crépe, which 
the wearer simply drew together at the belt un- 
der a wide sash ribbon, giving the effect of pret- 
ty easy surplice folds, and inside of which a tuck- 
er of lace showed daintily. These pieces were 
sewn into the shoulder seam the length of about 
two inches from the neck, In a washing fabric 
this is an admirable device, as, when in process 
of laundrying, they can be smoothly ironed out. 
Deep tuckers of the same material as the gown 
are very pretty on slim figures, and we have seen 
one where the tucker was set into a waist com- 
posed entirely of small pieces, cut with reference 
to the darts in their places, but otherwise simply 
showing seams each one of which was corded. 
This old gown, which could be worn with excel- 
lent effect to-day, had a quaint puffed sleeve, 
which was set in very far back in the back of 
the gown, giving a narrow effect, and at each 
side of the waist belt were flaps, seamed like the 
bodice, and containing pockets. The skirt was 
short, and edged with two straight frills. 

The suggestions afforded by “ artistic” dresses 
of by-gone days are too many to enumerate, but 
they will nearly always bear with them the signs 
of having been made for individuals more than 
for the sake of a prevailing fashion. In those 
days each figure was carefully fitted, and puffs 
and slashings and seamings were prudently con- 
sidered with the nicest possible reference to the 
wearer; so that the story of Miss Burney’s feel- 
ing herself one afternoon so wretched because she 
was surprised in her sister’s “ hoop and sacque” 
seems by no means an affectation when we con- 
sider the dainty thoughts given to fit, and, let us 
add, “ fitness,” of apparel, in that beruffled and 
petticoated day. But while we are endeavoring 
to imitate good old fashions, let us not only re- 
member they may be mingled with the new, but 
that each and every one “point” in figure and 
color and the genre of the wearer must be con- 
sidered first, else can no method in dress be call- 
ed artistic. 





BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
By KATHARINE R. LOCKWOOD. 


“W E shall have to take her,” said Miss Nancy 
White. 

“Tt seems so hard. We never could get on 
with sister Liza, and this is her child; and like 
mother, like daughter,” said Mrs. Betty White 
Brown. 

“Do you suppose one loaf of bread a day will 
be enough now ?” 

“It depends upon how much the child eats. 
You know we generally have the nose left over 
for Harmony.” Harmonia Charity was the col- 
ored neighbor, former slave, and faithful friend 
of the ancient ladies of whom I write. 

“If Mr. Schmidt knew, I am sure he would send 
us two or three rolls extra.” 

“Oh, Nancy! bow can you?” 

Mrs. Brown was the active partner in this ven- 
erable concern, and being more self-supporting, 
was more alive to maxims of self-respect, than 
her sister, who had been taken care of for so 
many, many years now that she had ended by 
taking this care for granted. Mr. Schmidt was 
the Port Royal baker years ago (thirty at least). 
His father and predecessor had requested permis- 
sion to send Mrs. Brown—just widowed—and her 
sister a daily loaf of his renowned twist. In pro- 
cess of time Mr. Schmidt No. 1 was gathered to 
his fathers, but the twist still continued to come. 
After mutual consultation Mrs. Brown nerved 
herself to go to Mr. Schmidt No. 2 on the subject. 
It would be horrible should he send in his bill, 
and they find themselves without the means of 
meeting it. Something of this the burly, rosy- 
faced baker gathered from the shy, small old lady, 
who unburdened herself to him of her quandary 
with much hesitation. “It was what you might 
call a token of friendship on your father’s part, 
Mr. Schmidt, but we are unwilling to impose on 
your generosity. It was different with your fa- 
ther; he served with my pa for years in the same 
regiment, which accounted for his interest in us.” 

“IT hope there’s no fallin’ off in the twist, Mrs. 
Brown ?” 

“Oh dear no—oh no, indeed. It’s lovely 
bread.” 

“T should like to keep on a-sendin’ it, Mrs. 
Brown. A man takes a satisfaction in keepin’ 
up his father’s good habits. You wouldn’t be 
a-mortifyin’ of an old friend ?” 

“Oh, certainly not. You are worthy to be your 
father’s son. Sister Nancy and I are very much 
obliged to you, I’m sure ;” and Mrs, Brown trotted 
home again, ate her share of the twist in peace 
after that, and, as I said, bestowed the nose of it 
at least, the day after, upon Harmonia Charity. 
Alas that the twist should all at once prove not 
enough to go around! “Girls do eat so much !” 
was Miss Nancy’s concluding reflection on the 
subject. 

That night the girl arrived—their niece, sister 
*Liza’s only child. Sister ’Liza having been twen- 
ty years their junior, and her daughter being the 
child of her old age, Virginia Lovelace might 
have been our old ladies’ grandchild. The ’bus 
dropped her and her trunk at her aunts’, having 
picked her up at the steamboat wharf. She was 
a tall, graceful, pretty girl. But her relatives 
looked dismayed at her behind a chink in their 
window-shutter. She was so tall! There was 
so much of her! It would take so much to keep 
her! She was not bringing a cent’s contribution 
to their exchequer. How on earth should they 
manage? Mrs. Brown went out to receive her, 
trembling with nervous apprehensions, but still 
with a smile of welcome on her pleasant wither- 
ed lips that was heroic under the circumstances. 
The stage-driver dumped down the trunk (a mam- 
moth Saratoga) just inside the pretty little yard, 
gay with wild daisies and buttercups, and the 
honeysuckles and roses catholic in Port Royal. 
Virginia stood staring about her, bewildered and 





wretched, the lonesome orphan of a month, and 
hating the country and country towns. She should 
have sufficiently retained her senses to ask the 
driver to carry her trunk in-doors, but she did 
not, and as she had already paid its expressage, 
the man ignored any further responsibility. Mrs. 
Brown, still trembling, craned her neck to kiss 
her niece; but Virginia, always absent-minded, 
and now on the verge of tears, heeded not. Mrs. 
Brown was driven to request the embrace. “ Kiss 
me, my child; I am your aunt Betty.” And 
Virginia’s lofty head being lowere2, Mrs. Brown 
realized with some relief that her face was soft 
and childish, when you once got to its height, 
with lovely sad, sad brown eyes, and red, red 
lips, and a stainless skin—not the least in the 
world like sister Liza, or any other tidy, common- 
place White, this slender, lofty, picturesque maid- 
en, with tumbled hair and tumbled linen duster, 

Mrs. Brown took her by the hand and conduct- 
ed her to Miss Nancy, also quivering with painful 
anticipations. This time Virginia remembered to 
stoop her lofty head and kiss her kinswoman. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Visavis would carry in the trunk 
for her 2” gasped Miss Nancy, too full of anxiety 
on that score to condescend to concealment. Mr. 
Visavis was the barber of Port Royal and the 
béte noire of our heroines, who had within the last 
year built and installed himself in the low blue 
frame across the way. 

But Mrs. Brown knew that their neighbor would 
do nothing for love, and glanced at Virginia. She, 
however, had dropped into a chair by the window, 
and was staring out, hearing but not heeding. 
She had reached her destination, was now in her 
aunts’ care, and had resigned every care, pecunia- 
ry or otherwise, to them. Mrs. Brown considered 
an instant, then bravely rose to the level of the 
occasion. She would sacrifice on the altar of this 
unexpected emergency the ten-cent piece in her 
pocket, with which she had proposed to purchase 
the week’s tea. These ladies were fabulously, 
incredibly poor. ‘TI will see about it,” she said, 
unflinchingly. Still Virginia stirred not. It did 
not enter within the dreams of her philosophy 
that her aunt had not servants—one at least—to 
do her bidding. In her experience people always 
did have servants. So, by hook or by crook, Vir- 
ginia’s Saratoga trunk got carried upstairs, in ac- 
complishing which little Mrs. Brown fell foul— 
or rather fair—of her next-door neighbor, Har- 
monia Charity. In fact, Harmony (as she was 
called by her intimates) stood dangling a bunch 
of spots (a small but delicious fish indigenous 
to those waters) in her doorway as Mrs. Brown 
crossed the dusty street to the barber's. “I's 
gwine fry. you some fur supper, Mis’ Betty. So 
de chile done come?” Mrs. Betty nodded lugu- 
briously, whereat faithful, clever Harmony divined 
the situation without further words. 

Meantime Miss Nancy was saying, “Turn the 
slats of the shutters if you choose; they are mov- 
able,” she at one window, her niece at the other, 
of the little sitting-room of the old ladies’ four- 
room cottage, giving on the barber’s shop#an 
arrangement which ended in becoming habitual 
with the two. 

“Thank you, Aunt Nancy; I like to look out.” 

“Tt used to be pleasant enough to look out, 
but since this Visavis built there it isn’t so nice. 
And he sees in so. It was awful till we got the 
shutters.” 

“Yes, one does need them in the country. 
Mamma always inquired if there were movable 
slats in the shutters in writing for country board.” 

“It was not that exactly. his isn’t country, 
of course; Port Royal is quite a place, with the 
fort and all. But that barber stared so. So— 
just think, my dear !—one night some of the la- 
dies came in, carrying—what do you suppose ?— 
these shutters between them. They made a reg- 
ular frolic of it. And they put them up them- 
selves. Since then we have slept the hottest 
nights through.” 

“ Did he stare more in hot weather ?” 

“No, no; not that. But we were always afraid 
to go to sleep with the windows wide open. 
When it got very hot we would get up and open 
the windows. But now we pull the shutters to 
and go to bed and sleep in peace, and it’s per- 
fectly safe.” 

“ And you never asked to have them 2” 

“Goodness! no, not till the barber came. What 
would have been the use?” 

“ Nancy,” inquired Mrs. Betty, entering, “ have 
you shown dear pa to Virginia ?” 

Miss Nancy half rose, but Mrs. Betty rebuked 
her practically by doing the honors herself. 
Dear pa was in silhouette, full length. It was 
evident from his trappings, put on in gilt, doubt- 
less as an extra, by the artist, that he had been 
a captain in the army. It was difficult for Vir- 
ginia to receive an impression from a silhouette ; 
but she did her best. “Colonel Delaney, a great 
friend of our pa’s, was here the other day, and 
said it was a wonderful likeness, and strikingly 
resembled sister Nancy,” said Mrs. Brown, re- 
placing the portrait on the mantel-shelf. “ But 
here comes Harmony with the fish.” 

“Fish!” cried Miss Nancy, brightening up. 

Virginia, however, accepted them with sang- 
Sroid, and ate them with indifference, if with ap- 
petite. Her nonchalance attracted Harmony, at 
any rate. There are those born to serve who 
never object to indifference, even if pushed to the 
verge of ingratitude. The fish were delicious, 
although Virginia secretly sighed, and had hoped 
for soft-shell crabs and strawberries, both of 
which she had learned were products of this lo- 
cality. Toward the close of the meal a carriage 
rumbled up to the door. 

“Quick! quick! Unveil the carpet, sister!” 
eried Miss Nancy, ever alert. Whereupon Mrs. 
Brown rolled together in a twinkling the drugget 
which covered the sitting-room floor, and dis- 
closed a pretty ingrain carpet. Fortunately Har- 
mony was still there, and helped to effect the 
disappearance of the drugget in a wink as afore- 
said. The three ladies had concluded their meal 





of tea and bread and butter and fish in their sit- 
ting-room, Mrs. Brown making the preparations 
with dexterous hands. 

The visitor proved a grand personage, but 
charming and re-assuring as personages are wont 
to be. The wife of the General Delancy who 
had known pa in days lang syne, and who, on a 
brief visit to Port Royal, had heard of our old 
ladies with the instinctive pity of great hearts. 
There were absolutely no eyes in this lady’s head 
while the litter of tea things was being removed 
by loyal Harmony. Afterward she was shown 
dear pa’s silhouette. Then she listened with 
flattering intentness to the old ladies’ prattle. 
Then she bustled away, smiling and beautiful, 
leaving an envelope in Mrs. Brown’s hand. As 
the showy carriage rumbled down the dusty lane, 
Mrs. Brown opened the envelope. “Five dol- 
lars!” she cried. “ Oh, sister Nancy, five dollars ! 
What could have put it into her head ?” 

“Some one put it into her heart, most likely ;” 
and Sister Nancy clasped her hands, quite forget- 
ting Virginia, whose color came and went. Were 
her relations so very poor? Even mamma hadn’t 
been so poor; she had had her pension as the 
widow of an officer. The bread and butter she 
had eaten began to stick in her throat. But 
somehow she felt so strange and unfamiliar she 
could make no sign. And somehow, too, these 
aunts did not seem to like her. She could not 
help feeling it was a great relief to them present- 
ly when she was taken upstairs to bed. She was 
given the room over the parlor. The back room 
down-stairs was a bedroom, the room over that 
the kitchen. 

“Tt saves trouble in the end,” said Mrs. Brown, 
always communicative, “Sister Nancy is sick 
half the time, and there would be no end to the 
going up and down stairs if she slept upstairs. 
And with the kitchen there, there is no extra 
work except my carrying the water up and down 
for the washing.” 

“Washing! Do you do the washing?” She 
was so little, and Virginia knew her to be a gen- 
tlewoman, and—seventy-five ! 

“To be sure, And the whitewashing too. I 
whitewashed the parlor to-day, and took up the 
carpet, and beat it, and put it up in pepper. So 
T have a right to be tired. Good-night, my dear. 
Sleep well ;” and she kissed her and went. 

It would seem that Virginia Lovelace must 
have had a heart of iron not to be happy, not 
to have found her niche in such a centre of un- 
selfish activity, But all the same she did not. 
What though Port Royal was in the garden spot 
of the world? What though summer reigned 
there for nine months of the year, crowned with 
roses, lusty with fatness? Virginia was miser- 
able. 

One alleviating circumstance in her life was 
that she acquired a lover soon after her arrival. 
This was Dixon Page, familiarly known as Dixey 
through Port Royal, and the son of a well-to-do 
lawyer there. Virginia had accompanied her 
aunts to Sunday-school, not because she had the 
smallest intention of teaching, but simply because 
she did not want to be left alone in the empty 
cottage. The Sunday-school was taught in the 
back part of the beautiful little church, burned 
in war times, and restored since as nearly as pos- 
sible in the likeness of its ancient self. Dear! 
dear! how old everything was! Virginia thought, 
sitting on a myrtle-grown grave-stone in the 
church-yard, while her aunts toiled over the cate- 
chism within-doors. And how soon everything 
and everybody grew old in Port Royal! Her 
aunts, for instance. They might be a hundred 
for their looks. To be sure they were over seven- 
ty, which was old enough in all conscience. But 
the girl wondered how soon her youth would fade 
out in this ancient town, and she be wizened, 
toothless, bent. As she sat thus meditating, Miss 
Nancy tripped up to her and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. “ My dear, this is our friend Mr. Page. 
My niece, Miss Lovelace, Mr. Page.” 

Virginia smiled faintly into Dixey’s honest, 
florid face, which, however, emboldened him suf- 
ficiently to induce him to take a seat beside her 
on her tombstone, and to open a conversation 
of commonplaces with her. Miss Nancy trot- 
ted back into the church to say a word of final 
admonition, which had just occurred to her, to 
the black sheep of her flock. (Miss Nancy was 
only brisk and energetic for this one hour once a 
week.) 

Mr. Page sat in the same pew with the old la- 
dies and Miss Lovelace that day during service, 
and afterward escorted Virginia home over the 
very short distance that lay between the church 
and the cottage. The old ladies were quite flut- 
tered by his attentions. “ What a well-behaved 
young man Dixey is!” they exclaimed, as soon as 
he was gone. 

“And brought up in the country too,” com- 
mented Virginia, never in luck. 

“In the country! Not at all. Brought up 
right here in Port Royal,” cried Miss Nancy, with 
some heat, to whom Port Royal was the world. 

“Oh!” said Virginia. 

It was some time before the girl, with her want 
of tact and want of adaptability, gathered in the 
full sense of her new home. Even when she com- 
prehended its absolute, naked poverty, she was 
slow in taking hold of things with a helping hand. 
She suffered in consequence; she suffered the 
pangs of awkwardness and constraint and shy- 
ness. But her aunts no more understood her 
than she did them. It was clear to her mind that 
it was aiwavs a relief to them to get her out of 
the way. When night came, and she said, “I 
think I will go to bed,” Miss Nancy breathed al- 
most an audible sigh of relief, and Mrs. Brown 
would brighten up visibly. Virginia would have 
spent far more of her time in her own room than 
she did had it not been so intolerably hot just un- 
der the roof. Besides, she had never been ac- 
customed to sit by herself. As a rule, she spent 
her days staring across the street at the barber’s 
shop and its customers, coming and going without 
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exchanging many words with her aunts. But she 
liked to know they were there. Virginia was not 
peculiar, among persons of her age and bringing 
up, in her horror of solitude. 

Once or twice, after much reflection, she made 
up her mind that she would be more sociable with 
her aunts, and make them like her, which she felt 
they were far from doing as the case stood now, 
but she did not carry out her point in the right 
way. Her aunts had no fancy for her kind of 
sociability, which proved a dismal failure. 

For instance, one hot afternoon she brought 
her one pillow down from her own room, and 
helping herself to the two on her aunts’ bed, pro- 
ceeded to make herself comfortable with the pile 
of them on the foot of the old ladies’ bed. Thus 
cushioned, she and her mother used to gossip: 
perhaps her aunts would relax under similar cir- 
cumstances, She would make Aunt Nancy try 
how comfortable three pillows could make one, 
and how much better it was than sitting bolt- 
upright on a stiff chair all day. But the very 
first look at Miss Nancy’s face when that lady 
caught sight of Virginia undeceived the latter. 
“Good gracious !”’ the old lady cried, and turned 
her back on the girl, resuming her usual rigid seat 
in the front room, where, as a rule, she adorned 
one window, Virginia the other. Presently Mrs. 
Brown entered from the washing of the dinner 
dishes. ‘Couldn’t you find another pillow, Vir- 
ginia ?” she asked, satirically. Virginia was fain 
to replace her aunts’ pillows, and steal back to 
her own room with the best grace she could mus- 
ter after that crusher. 

“Did you ever see such a lazy girl? And so 
inconsiderate !” the old ladies cried in chorus as 
she beat her retreat. And later her mistake was 
emphasized to her by the display of the purloined 
pillows ostentatiously aired for hours on the bit 
of grass in the little back yard. Virginia was 
sent to bring these in at sundown. “ Bedding 
can not be aired too long, especially if it has been 
used during the day—a thing we have never been 
accustomed to,” said Mrs. Brown, pointedly. 

To all of which Dixey Page was undeniably a 
solace, For he came to see Virginia of an even- 
ing, took her out driving semi-oceasionally in a 
hired buggy, and treated her to ice-cream three 
times a week—sensible alleviations to the dis- 
comfort of any normal feminine mind, 

But Virginia’s woes were only alleviated, after 
all, not cured, It was a temporary relief to eat 
strawberry cream and peach cream in their re- 
spective seasons, but she would return from these 
relaxations with a heart as heavy as ever, and 
feel herself, after an evening’s maundering talk 
with Dixey Page, as uncoinprehended, as friend- 
less, as forlorn, as had been her case on the day 
of her first arrival at Port Royal. 

Suddenly the horizon brightened. I have inci- 
dentally mentioned the garrison at this place. 
One lovely sunset afternoon Virginia was stroll- 
ing in lonesome fashion around the sea-wall which 
girded this place, when a belted, epauletted, and 
mustached handsome young artillery officer passed 
her rapidly on the sands, giving her a keen, quick 
look. The next Sunday at church he gave her 
the same look. And the next Sunday the com- 
manding officer of the fort, who knew Mrs. Brown 
slightly, presented the young man, first to the 
aunt, and then to the niece. Certainly Lieuten- 
ant Roger Carlyle had managed very diplomat- 
ically; and once having obtained a foot-hold, his 
acquaintance with beautiful Virginia progressed 
rapidly, He sought her in season and out of 
season. His impetuous love- making, and Vir- 
ginia’s tell-tale smiles and blushes in receiving 
it, maddened Dixey Page to the verge of a decla- 
ration, which Virginia prettily fenced as long as 
might be, then (fencing no longer possible) re- 
fused him as gracefully as in her lay. 

Meantime he had taken the old ladies into his 
confidence. All the wrath and all the displea- 
sure thus far treasured up on Virginia’s score, 
and harbored against her by her aunts, was now 
directed against her head on hearing Dixey’s tale. 
For had they not seen her encourage him? And 
did they not know that the dear boy would never 
get over this disappointment? Virginia was pos- 
itively driven (or thought she was) to accept 
Lieutenant Carlyle in consequence after a brief 
acquaintance of two weeks. To precipitate mat- 
ters still farther, Lieutenant Carlyle was ordered 
away at that very crisis to a distant Western 
post. Would his darling Virginia go with him ? 
In his lonesomeness and distress his darling Vir- 
ginia would. 

The old ladies were greatly scandalized and dis- 
gusted at the suddenness and unexpectedness of 
the engagement and marriage following closely 
thereupon. But they controlled themselves, to 
use a favorite phrase of Miss Nancy’s, who prided 
herself on so doing. They set to and helped Vir- 
ginia do the little sewing, which, even in the cir- 
cumstances of these pauper ladies, seemed to be- 
come the occasion. Afterward they helped Vir- 
ginia pack her trunk—the huge Saratoga, in 
which her belongings shook about for lack of 
sufficient ballast of other necessaries. But, after 
all, the size of the trunk re-assured the old ladies 
as it was carried out of the house. It re-assured 
them on the score of Virginia. Unless appear- 
ances were even more than usually deceitful, she 
left them amply provided with bridal raiment. 

It must be confessed that when the marriage 
service had been properly read, and the bride had 
been handed into the hack waiting at the church 
door, and driven to the steamer, the bride’s an- 
cient aunts heaved a sigh of relief. Their unwel- 
come guest was gone. They had done their duty 
by her, and they had been rewarded accordingly. 
The incubus was lifted. But they did not miss 
her in the least. She had not succeeded in mak- 
ing herself in the smallest degree useful or ne- 
cessary tothem. On the contrary, they breathed 
freer now that they could, as before, send in the 
nose of the twist to Harmonia Charity, and could 
each devour a wing of their occasional chicken 
without a misgiving that Virginia might prefer 

















wings tolegs. Moreover, Virginia had never been 
able to clean her own room to the satisfaction of 
her aunts. Now that room might remain locked 
up from year’s end to year’s end, and no necessity 
arise for either dusting or sweeping. At over 
seventy such exemption is grateful. 

In a word, it was as though our old ladies of 
Port Royal had hada bad dream, from which they 
had had a timely, providential awakening. 

Time went by. It wonld seem as though it would 
be next to impossible for ladies so thin, so bent, 
so wrinkled, to grow any older. But asa matter of 
fact these ancient dames drifted on toward eighty, 
cheerful, interested in life, grateful for the good 
offices of their friends. Oh, such a squeeze as it 
was for them sometimes to get themselves clothed 
and fed! But their “pa” had been a kindly, ge- 
nial soul, who had left them scores of friends. 
Succeeding sets of officers’ families at the fort, 
who had either known old Captain White or whose 
grandfathers or granduncles had known him, 
warmed into active interest for dear pa’s daugh- 
ters. 

One year the ladies at the garrison clubbed to- 
gether and paid their grocer’s bill, which had sad- 
ly accumulated during a certain six months of 
illness and tedious, expensive convalescence of 
Miss Naney’s. The post doctor, in succession of 
detail, was their doctor, Any one of the long 
line would have scorned to hand in a bill to Miss 
Nancy or Mrs. Betty. “Our pa’s” gilded sil- 
houette was a perpetual, unconscious reminder on 
his daughters’ mantel-shelf of the fact that years 
of faithful service on his part had entitled his 
children to certain perquisites, until his daugh- 
ters came finally to consider themselves wards of 
the government, and entitled to its privileges. 

So respectable and clean and decent the sisters 
were always that every now and then some kind 
soul hesitated as to the suitability of this or that 
gift. Once Colonel Daingerfield’s wife brought 
Mrs. Brown’ a black cashmere gown which one 
of the fort ladies had laid aside. ‘“ Would you 
mind wearing it? It is quite nice. But Mrs. 
Nicholson is tired of it,’ remarked pretty Mrs. 
Daingerfield, apologetically. 

Mrs. Brown almost wept. Mrs. Daingerfield 
had unpinned the eashmere bundle, and laid its 
contents dcrdss Mrs. Brown’s lap. Mrs. Brown 
stared first at the speaker, then at the gift. Her 
voice broke. 

“Sister,” she cried, turning to Miss Nancy, 
“Mrs. Daingerfield says Mrs. Nicholson was tired 
of it. Only think! Look at it! Tired of this /” 

Afterward Mrs. Daingerfield had fewer scruples 
in bringing contributions to their slender store. 

But, after all, most army people live from hand 
to mouth, and each set as it left the fort would 
only leave behind it a legacy of good-will to the 
old ladies. So far their strength kept up mar- 
vellously, and they were not bedridden; but the 
day might come perhaps, undoubtedly would come, 
when Mrs. Brown could no longer work with her 
hands, and Miss Nancy no longer contrive and 
plan with her sister to make both ends meet. 
Various army ladies had had various plans for 
getting up a little fund for “ dear pa’s” daughters, 
but nothing had come of these. Finally one army 
lady carried out these various schemes at one 


bold stroke. 


One afternoon in June Miss Naney sat by the 


open window knitting one of the perpetual stock- 
ings that either clothed her and her sister’s extremi- 
ties, or else served as souvenirs to kind friends; 
in the middle of the room Mrs. Brown was pour- 
ing out two cups of tea to be dispensed with dry 
pieces of twist, the family funds being too low at 
that present to supply butter. Both ladies were too 
fully engrossed in their several occupations to ob- 
serve the clicking of their little garden gate, or 
the sound of a quick step up their garden walk 
and on their front door-step. Nor did either 
aunt recognize Virginia Carlyle until she had 
named herself as she darkened the parlor door- 
way, and filled it—the tall, handsome creature ! 

There was no constraint nor pause in the con- 
versation that ensued, so much had Virginia to 
impart in the hour she had given herself for this 
visit, between the arrival of a train and the de- 
parture of a steamer. She told the old ladies 
frankly how happy she had been in her marriage. 
Then she paused. “ We have resigned from the 
army,” she said. “Did we ever tell you Roger 
was of Scotch descent ? Well, he is. His great- 
uncle died in Glasgow the other day, and left 
Roger all he had: the family place in the High- 
lands, and a city house, and lots of money. Isn’t 
it nice? And we never expected it. So we are 
going to the old country for good. But I had to 
tell you, and bid you good-by first. Isn’t it for- 
lorn and curious ?—but you are all I have in the 
world! Now I want you to accept this little 
keepsake. Don’t look at it till I’ve gone, and 
then remember how much obliged to you both 
Roger and I are for taking me in as you did 
when mamma died. Dear! dear!—there’s the 
boat’s whistle. I must rush. Kiss me, Aunt 
Betty. Kiss me, Aunt Nancy. I know I tried 
you awfully, but I didn’t mean to. I couldn’t 
help being horrid. But Roger has improved me— 
indeed he has. Here is the keepsake. Wait to 
look at it till the boat is well out of sight.” And 
she was gone. 

They did wait. They were conscientious old 
ladies—patient, too, for the matter of that. And 
what Virginia left them was worth the waiting 
for, as it proved. It was a government bond for 
two thousand dollars. To them this meant riches. 

In spite of this accession of wealth an officer’s 
wife at the fort still bequeaths them, when ordered 
away, an oceasional half-worn gown. The other 
day Sergeant Good’s wife sent Miss Naney her 
last year’s black chip bonnet. This was so limp, 
however, that it had to be done up before even 
Miss Nancy could wear it, and she has not been 
fully able to rake and scrape together the sixty 
cents necessary for that purpose. Meantime she 
considers the bonnet as so much substantial bank 
stuck, Andover and above these chance charities 














is always the two-thousand-dollar bond, yielding 
its certain return. The old ladies can not feel suf- 
ficiently thankful. So well off, indeed, do they 
consider themselves that when Dixey Page mar- 
ried a wife last month they made her a two-pound 
black cake as a contribution to her housekeep- 
ing. “Poor Dixey!” sighed Mrs. Brown. “ It 
isn’t our fault that Virginia won’t help him to 
eat it.” 





DRESS AND GEM OMENS. 


TOTHING is more contrary to good sense 
4 than to imagine everything we see or hear 
is a forerunner of good or evil, and yet there are 
few of us who do not feel pleased when the ex- 
pression “ How lucky!” is addressed to us con- 
cerning some trifle that has happened ; and where 
is the young lady who does not have a twinge of 
fear for her love at the loss of a garter? Wo- 
men are not alone in this feeling, for there are 
men who have boldly acknowledged a horror of 
empty barrels, the left side of a car or street, and 
who, for nothing short of avoiding instant death, 
could be induced to walk under a ladder; and al- 
though superstition is an old and made-over sub- 
ject, it never fails in interest nor loses the mys- 
terious charm with which childhood’s days invest- 
ed it, and even at years of discretion a three-cor- 
nered tear in our dress will set us wondering 
what stranger is coming to our home, 

The Chinese value a pair of boots which have 
been worn by an upright magistrate far more 
than a New York belle does her diamonds, and 
the custom of wishing a friend a happy foot is 
still observed all through Europe. The casual 
putting on of the left sltoe on the right foot, 
pulling it on uneven or crosswise, bursting the 
shoe latch or tie, lacing it wrong, and losing a but- 
ton, are all bad signs. A Yorkshireman will spit 
in his right shoe before putting it on, when going 
out on important business, to bring Miss Luck, 
and many an English girl has been known to 
hang her boots out of the window on St. Valen- 
tine’s night for love luck. 

Professor Black fells of a singular superstition 
existing in England which insists that if the young- 
est daughter of a family marries first, her sisters 
must dance at her wedding without shoes, so as 
to insure husbands for themselves. Old-shoe 
throwing is done for many purposes. In Ireland 
the election of a person to almost any office is 
concluded by throwing an old shoe over his head. 
The gypsies say : 

*“‘Tinrle after an old shoe, 
Ili be merry what here I doe.” 

In the Isle of Man an old shoe is always thrown 
after the bride, as well as the groom, when leav- 
ing their homes, and in the South the oldest per- 
son on the plantation, white or black, always 
throws an old shoe after any one starting on a 
long journey. 

It is said that Madame Patti and other wo- 
men of high standing on the stage preserve most 
carefully the boots they wore at their début, 
which it is lucky to wear on the first night for- 
ever after, or at least to put on just before oth- 
ers if their costume requires a different color or 
make. To dream of losing your shoes is good 
for a young lady wishing to marry; for a busi- 
ness person to have this dream is bad, unless a 
new pair is substituted. 

STOCKINGS. 

It is bad luck to put the stockings on inside out, 
unless you change them ; but to do this with the 
left stocking only is good, if you do not change. 
If they go on crooked or crosswise, it is a sign 
vou will be annoyed. To find an old pair is very 
good ; if knotted together with a wish, on retiring, 
and put under the pillow, you will get the wish. 

GARTERS. 

Never lose a garter if you can help it, for you 
will lose a friend or sweetheart. No part of a 
woman’s dress is said to be so lucky or unlucky 
as her garters. They should never be left toss- 
ing about or knotted, for if they are, the friends 
they represent will annoy you. When sleeping 
in a strange bed tie your garters nine times around 
the bed-post, saying : 

“This knot I knit, this knot I tie, 
To see my love as he goes by.” 
GLOVES, 

Perhaps there are fewer recognized supersti- 
tions concerning the glove than any other neces- 
sary part of our dress. It is very unlucky to tear 
a glove across the palm when putting it on for the 
first time. Moral: get your glove large enough. 

For the belt to break is a sure sign that a jour- 
ney will be broken off or a friend lost. For hair- 
pins to fall out, apron-strings to come undone, or 
the collar-button to burst off is proof positive that 
some one dear to you is thinking of you. To 
burn or tear one’s dress in front is good; to open 
an umbrella in the house, or to throw one on the 
bed, is unlucky. “See a pin and pick it up, and 
you will have good luck ;” but all the pins about 
a bride must be thrown away. Woe to the bride 
should one remain: nothing will go right; and 
woe to the bridemaid who carelessly keeps one. 

There has always been a feeling about colors. 
A bride should never wear green, but 

“Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 

In Belgium a bridegroom always presents his 
bride with a pair of red gloves with a three-penny 
piece of silver in them. In Scotland to this day 
none of the Sinclair clan will put on green ap- 
parel, or think of crossing the Ord on a Monday, 
because they were dressed in green and crossed 
the Ord on a Monday on their way to the battle- 
field of Flodden, from which scarce any of this 
clan returned. 

GEMS. 

In ancient times every precious stone had its 
special virtue, and the more precious the stone, 
the more powerful its virtues; hence the many 











traditions relating to gems. Even Abraham is 
credited with wearing a precious stone around 
his neck which preserved him from disease. 
When the patriarch died, tradition says that God 
placed this stone in the sun; hence the Hebrew 
proverb, ‘When the sun rises the disease will 
abate.” This stone is supposed to have been a 
diamond, for it triumphs over all means employ- 
ed to subdue it, and is a most powerful talisman 
when under the planet Mars. It is the symbol 
of justice, and signifies innocence, eonstancy, 
faith, and strength. 

The ruby and carbuncle banish sadness, dispel 
bad dreams, and if misfortune threatens the wear- 
er, give warning by a change in the color, which 
darkens, 

The sapphire when worn by an impure or self- 
ish person is said to lose its lustre. It is thought 
to look.at it is good for the eyesight. 

The emerald will put evil to flight; it bestows 
knowledge and increases wealth. He who dreams 
of green gems will become renowned. For this 
stone to fall from its setting is an ill omen. 

The topaz when worn on the left hand will 
calm anger and brighten wit. 

He who wears an amethyst will become diligent 
and be a great favorite. 

The opal was called by the ancients “ pederos” 
—from “ puer,” a child—and in spite of its bad 
name has many admirers. Queen Victoria gave 
to each of her daughters on her marriage an 
opal, which has in some way broken the spell of 
bad luck given it by Sir Walter Scott. 

The turquoise protects by drawing upon itself 
the evil that threatens its wearer; but this prop- 
erly belongs only to the turquoise that has been 
given, not to one that has been purchased. 

The beryl stone, made fashionable lately by 
both poet and novelist, is said to protect one 
against disasters and enemies. 





The onyx is the lawyers’ stone, for it wins law- 
suits and enriches the wearer. 

Coral is thought to be very fortunate to chil- 
dren. It is said by Pierre de Bosnel to lose its 
color when worn by a person that is ill, ana dear 
old colored mammies used to look at the baby’s 
coral necklace to discover if all was well. 

Amber is also a child’s gem; it will make you 
strong, and has loving protective properties which 
make it a favorite with those who are fortunate 
enough to possess a string of amber beads. 

Pearls signify a torrent of tears 

A gem has been assigned to each month and 
an alphabet of precious stones has been arranged, 
so that if one wishes to present a precious stone 
for either of the months, or a cluster which will 
represent a name, it can be easily done. 

THE GEMS FOR THE MONTH. 

January—Jacinth or garnet: denotes constancy and 
fidelity. 

February—Amethyst: insures peace of mind. 

March—Blood-stone: denotes courage in danger. 

April—Sapphire or diamond: signifies penitence 
and Innocence. 

May—Emerald : insures a return of affection 

June—Agate: betokens health and long life. Emer- 
ald and chalcedony are also assigned to this month. 

July—Ruby or carnelian: insures forgetfulness of 
evils. Onyx is also a July stone. 

Augqust—Sardonyx: implies conjugal felicity. 

September—Chrysolite: preserves from or cures folly 

October—Aquamarine or opal: denotes misfortune 
and hope. 

November—Topaz: insures fidelity in friendships. 

December—Turquoise or malachite: denotes the 
most brilliant success in every circumstance of life, 
Ruby and chrysoprase are also December gems. 

ALPHABET OF GEMS. 
A, Amethyst. M, Malachite. 


B, Beryl N, Natrolite. 
C, Chrysoberyl. ©, Opal. 

D, Diamond. P, Pyrope. 

E, Emerald. Q, Quartz. 

F, Fire-stone. R, Ruby. 

G, Garnet. S, Sapphire. 
H, Hyacinth. T, Topaz. 

I, Idocrase. U, Ultramarine. 
J, Jasper. V, Vesuvianite. 
K, Kyanite. W, Water Sapphire. 
L, Lynx Sapphire. X, Xanthite. 


CHAINS AND NECKLACES 

Homer describes the 
amber and gold one presented to Penelope by one 
of her suitors, and the fatal gold necklace set 
with precious stones presented by Palynices to 
the wife of Amphiaraus to induce her to betray 
her husband’s retreat, is another proof of the fa- 
vor in which the Greek belles held this ornament. 

Girdles for both men and women are as ancient 
as chains, perhaps more so: for one to break or to 
be lost was a bad omen among the Greeks, and 
for a soldier to be forbid to wear his girdle 
amongst the Romans was equivalent to degrada- 
tion. 

Ear-rings worn by the Egyptian ladies were 
round single hoops of gold, and among persons 
of high rank they were in the shape of an asp, 
the body of which was gold set with precious 
stones. Among the Arabs the expression, “ to 
have an ear-ring in one’s ear,” is synonymous 
with “to be a slave”; and when one man sub- 
mits to another he is said to have placed in his 
ear the ring of obedience. 


“a 


are of very ancient origin. 


As your wedding ring wears, 

So your cares wear away.” 

Among the Romans they were at first worn on 
the joint just behind the nail; the Hebrews 
wore the ring on the right hand, the Greeks on 
the fourth finger of the left, the Gauls and Brit- 
ons on the third of the left. In Pliny’s time the 
betrothal ring was iron, a loadstone set in place 
of a gem. The Romans had also winter and 
summer rings, the weight and color of the rings 
being adapted to the season ; and the Greeks had 
what were called weekly rings, which were always 
cameos and intaglios. Charmed and talismanic 
rings were also common among the Romans. 
The seal ring of the family always belonged to 
the wife, as a token that all valuables were in her 
charge. A widower on his death-bed always de- 
livered. his seal ring to his eldest daughter. And, 
oh! what woman’s heart is not assailed by su- 
perstitious fear if she loses her wedding ring, that 
little emblem of eternity and symbol of love! 

















Pompadour Bag. 

Tue bag is made of écru 
tussore silk, A piece four- 
teen inches wide and ten 
long is required, which is 
joined along the sides and 
across the lower edge. The 
inside is lined with red satin, 
and a pasteboard case is 
placed between the lining 
and the outside to shape and 
strengthen the bag. The top 
is closed by means of a silk 
drawing-string finished with 
tassels at the ends, and sim- 
ilar tassels are fastened at 
the lower corners. The front 
is decorated with a Kate 
Greenaway appliqué in color- 
ed silks. 


Embroidered Brush- 
Holder. 

Tus holder is of wicker, 
lined inside with copper-col- 
ored satin, and covered out- 
side with embroidery worked 
on a ground of écru antique 
or single-thread canvas. The 
design in symbols together 
with the description of sym- 





Fig. 1.—Movrntne Cap. Fig. 2.—Movrnina Bonner. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


bols is given in Fig. 2, page 580; it is executed in cross stitch 
with filoselle silk, each stitch being taken over a single thread 
of the canvas each way. The design is repeated three times, 
and the space between is covered by a band of copper-colored 
plush crossed with gold cord. The top is bound with plush, 
and a narrow silk ball trimming finishes the edge. Silk pom- 
pons are placed at the corners. 





THE ORIGIN OF SOME SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 
GOOD example of the gradual evolution of an apparently 
arbitrary convention is afforded by Mr. Spencer’s ex- 

planation of the simplest form of salute—the familiar nod. 


A gentleman passing a friend in the street greets him with a Pompapour Baa. 
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Fig. 6—Whirr Casauere Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Carckep Sik Dress with Dorren Frounces.—Front. 
For Back, see Page 580.—[For description see Suppiement.) 
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Fig. 4.—Ptain anp Figcrep Woot Dress.—Front.—For 
Back, see Page 580.—{For description see Supplement.) 


slightnod. Why? Be- 
cause it is the custom. 
But why has custom 
adopted this particular 
form of salute? ‘Let 
us follow Mr. Spencer 
as he traces it from its 
origin. A dog afraid 
of being beaten crouch- 
es before his master. 
A small dog alarmed at 
the approach of a big 
one sometimes throws 
itself down and rolls 
over on its back. Both 
these actions are signs 
of submission — spon- 
taneous expressions of 
a desire to conciliate 
the more powerful. 
That this is their true 
interpretation there 
can be little doubt, on 
comparing them with 
the parallel behavior of 
some uncivilized tribes. 
In an African tribe vis- 
ited by Livingstone, by 
way of salute “they 
throw themselves on 
their backs on the 
ground, and rolling 
from side to side, slap 
the outside of their 
thighs, as expressions 
of thankfulness and 
welcome.” Here we 
have the spontaneous 
expression of two ele- 
ments of propitiatory 
behavior — submission 
to a superior, and joy 
at his presence. In 
other tribes this com- 
plete form of obeisance 
is abridged, and various 
modifications of it are 
found. Prostration on 
the face is common, 
A slight further abridg- 
ment of this gives us 
the attitude of kneel- 
ing while the head rests 
on the ground, “In 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Caitp From 1 
to 4 Years otp.—Cor Parrern, 
No. 8506: Price, 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 21-27. 
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Fig. 2.—Dness ror Gr 
To 12 Years op.—Ctr 
No, 3507: Pricer, 2( 
For pattern and deseripti 
plement, No IL, Figs 





Fig. 8.—Brocapep Orroman Sirk Cape.—Cut Pattern, Fig. 9 
No. 3509: Price, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 








2.—Dness ror Girt From 7 ~~ Fig. 8.—Kuirt Suir ror Boy 
2 Years op.—Crr Parrern, rroM 2 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
0, 3507: Prier, 20 Cents, Cur Parrern, No. 3508: 
pattern and description see Sup- Price, 15 Cents. 
ylement, No IL, Figs. 10-20, 


For description see Supplement. 
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* Fig. 9.—Vetver Brocape Ficuv-Mantie.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 581.]—Cur Parrery, No. 3510: Price, 20 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 47-49. 
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Fig. 5.—Linen Damask Potoyaise AND Stk Skint.—Front. 
For Back, see Page 580.—[For description see Supplement.] 


past when the 
Emperor of Russia was 
crowned, the nobility 
did homage by bend- 
ing down their heads, 
and knocking them at 
his feet to the very 
ground.” A further 
modification is pro- 
duced by the desire to 
do homage while ap- 
proaching a superior, 
In Dahomey _ they 
“erawl like snakes, or 
shuffle forward on 
their knees.” 


ages, 


This 
brings us to the atti- 
tude of going on all 
fours; and a still fur- 
ther modification gives 
the attitude of kneel- 
ing. Slightly less ab- 
ject is kneeling on one 
knee; and the next 
step is merely bending 
the knee. The Japa- 
nese “ salute a superior 
by kneeling; but in 
the street merely make 
a motion as if they 
were going to kneel.” 
This action survives 
among ourselves as the 
courtesy. Next, omit- 
ting the bend of the 
knee, all that remains 
is the bend of the body 
which accompanied the 
more complete salutes ; 
hence we get the bow, 
indicating respect ; and 
this passes by insensi- 
ble transitions from 
the humble salaam of 
the Hindoo to the fa- 
miliar nod of an inti- 
mate friend. The tran- 
sition is so gradual, 
and the intermediate 
phases so abundantly 
exemplified, that it is 
impossible to doubt 
that such is the true 
derivation of this act 
of modern etiquette. 


Similar in origin is the raising of 
the hat as a respectful salute. In 
primitive states the conquered man 
surrenders himself, his weapons, and 
whatever of his clothing is worth 
having; hence, stripping becomes a 
mark of submission. Cook, for in- 
stance, relates of some Tahitians, 
“they took off a great part of their 
clothes, and put them on us.” In 
another tribe this ceremony is abridged 
to the presentation of the girdle only, 
In Abyssinia inferiors strip to the 
girdle before superiors. A further 
abridgment is found among the na- 
tives of the Gold Coast, who salute 
Europeans by slightly removing their 
robe from the left shoulder; but even 
there special respect is shown by 
completely uncovering the shoulder. 
In other tribes they also doff the cap. 
Hence it seems that “the removal of 
the hat among European peoples, oft- 
en reduced among ourselves to touch- 
ing the hat, is a remnant of that pro- 
cess of unclothing himself by which 
in early times the captive expressed 
the yielding up of all he had.” 

Not less interesting is Mr. Spencer’s 
explanation of the origin of shaking 


[See Fig. 2, on Page 580, ] 
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and by the other, a drawing of it down again ; 
and so on alternately. Clearly, the difference 
between the simple squeeze, to which this salute 
is now often abridged, and the old-fashioned 
hearty shake, exceeds the difference between the 
hearty shake and the movement that would re- 
sult from the effort of each to kiss the hand of 
the other.” 
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CHAPTER XXVILI. 
HER HUSBAND'S FRIEND. 


Bacue.ors’ parties are notoriously charming, 
and Edward Formby’s were the most charming of 
their kind. It was always an earnest of pleasant 
hours set in a golden circlet of generous hospi- 
tality when those clumsily written, rudely folded 
notes were sent out, and a luncheon or a dinner 
at Hillside was offered to the neighborhood. 
The men felt freer there than at places where 
there was a lady to keep the reins tight, sniffing 
disdainfully at cigar ash, and measuring the aft- 
er-dinner magnums as vices to be deprecated even 
when perforce allowed. And the women amused 
themselves by examining everything within their 
range, and noting the difference between their 
host’s managementand theirown, And as, mixed 
with this curiosity, was always a dash of pity for 
the poor young man’s loneliness and certain dis- 
comfort—his bad treatment by his servants, who 
of course got their will of him in all directions, and 
plucked him bare to feather their own nests well 
—they enjoyed themselves immensely, personally 
profiting by his unwived condition, while saying 
how much better everything would be were there 
but a lady like one of themselves at the head of 
affairs. 

Hence when, two days after the meeting of 
forces at the Dower-house, notes of invitation to 
a luncheon party at Hillside fell on about twenty 
of what Mrs. Barrington called the nice people, 
those who accepted at all accepted with alacrity, 
feeling sure that the fates were preparing for them 
a day which, if it did not count as so much solid 
substance in their life’s happiness, would at least 
take rank as a very well flavored social sweetmeat. 

Mrs. Barrington had invited the nice people to 
meet the St. Claires at afternoon tea: Edward 
Formby threw beyond her cast into the enlarged 
domain of luncheon. It was a repetition of the 
time when he had made the handsome young doc- 
tor, newly settled in the place, one with the male 
aristoi round about. But what he had done then 
with good-will he did now with enthusiasm of a 
rather more intense kind than he acknowledged 
to himself. Spurred on by this enthusiasm for 
the sacred rights of woman as represented by 
Ione, and the holy cause of social equality as em- 
bodied in Ione’s husband, he made the young 
bride the chief lady of the occasion, and took her 
in to luncheon before even the Dowager Lady 
Hinton, who was naturally the queen-regnant of 
the district. It was a rash thing to do, but Ed- 
ward was not one to measure the width of the 
leap when he had made up his mind to take it. 
And he had made up his mind to treat Mrs. St. 
Claire, the portionless bride of the local practi- 
tioner, as if she had been a direct descendant from 
the Plantagenets, and the owner of half the man- 
ors inthe place. He did not refiect that he might 
do her more harm than good by his chivalry. 
He only thought how best to emphasize his ad- 
miration for ‘the pretty woman who had come 
among them like a being from another sphere, 
and how to hold her with most determination 
shoulder-high above every one else. 

The Honorable Mrs. Tanner and the Dowager 
Lady Hinton whispered together; and they and 
all the other well-born matrons exchanged looks 
which were more eloquent than words. They were 
deeply affronted; even though Edward Formby 
was such a dear boy, and Hillside would be such 
a charming home for Julia or Mabel, Maud or 
Mary—Monica Barrington showing no haste to 
make it her own. But Ione, the cause of their 
displeasure, was no whit moved. She took this at- 
tention, as she took all others paid her, as hers 
by right, just as Armine had done in his bach- 
elor days, when he lived with the first set and was 
ranked with the second. It made the other ladies 
even more angry with her than with Edward to 
see her walk in on his arm as proudly in one way 
and as unconcernedly in another as if she had 
been one of themselves. When great people pat- 
ronize little ones the least they expect is the grat- 
itude of humility in return. And this new girl, 
this country doctor’s wife, was evidently neither 
grateful nor humble. 

In pairing off his guests, Edward, without 
thought or knowledge of any kind, gave Monica 
to Armine, as he would have given his sister to 
Ione’s husband, for better emphasis and declara- 


tion. 

What need have we of ghosts to glide about 
the battlements and haunt the dim chambers of 
the castle? We carry our own with us, and 
have no room for others. The ghosts of murder- 
ed love, of withered joys, of strangled hopes, of 
dead beliefs—we have them incorporate with 
the very substance of our life. They lie in our 
bosom and pulsate in our heart; their sighs are 
in our breath, their tears are in our blood; and 
when we smile they whisper to us softly, like the 
cadence of a funeral hymn beating up the valley 
against the joy-bells. No day dawns without 
their pale faces meeting ours as we look toward 
the sun, and the night never comes when we can 
lay them down to rest before us. The shadows 
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of the past lie over the present, and its ghosts live 
with us, so that we sometimes do not know which 
is true and which is fancy—that burning life of 
the long ago or this pallid death of to-day. 

Those two young people sitting there, appar- 
ently living and solid as the rest, were in reality 
as shadowy, one to the other, as the souls of the 
dead meeting mournfully in Hades. Between 
them lay that terrible gulf which nothing now could 
bridge over. They must not even look at each 
other across it. They must not consciously re- 
member that it existed atall. It were a sin even 
to recognize it. Does a woman ever consciously 
remember that such a gulf exists between her- 
self and a beloved brother? As little then must 
they, these two who had loved, and who now 
must ignore and forget. 

Strong in her purity and patience, Monica could 
bear with a sad kind of equanimity this ordeal 
born of the new order of things. She looked at 
Ione, measured her beauty and that strange charm 
which stung while it attracted, and felt herself 
distanced beyond the reach of jealousy. It was 
to have been expected. She was too beautiful 
to resist. 

On his side, Armine looked from Ione to Moni- 
ca, thinking how far superior the pearly purity 
of this latter was to his young wife’s golden 
glory. For a painter’s model, Ione; for the 
charm of life and the holiness of thought, then 
Monica ! 

Opposite to them sat Theodosia, her herd of 
invisible thoughts always trotting restlessly 
through her small head. But save the excess- 
ive palor of Armine, and the rather more than 
natural quietness of Monica, she saw nothing that 
could enlighten her; and the luncheon passed de- 
corously as luncheons generally do. Only once, 
when Monica said, “How very lovely Mrs. St. 
Claire looks to-day !” Armine’s pale face changed 
color, and something, which the little woman 
watching so sharply could not read, came into 
his eyes. He was too loyal to disclaim the 
praise which was Ione’s due. But he longed to 
be able to say, ‘Her beauty is my bane ; her 
love is my torture.” 

As he could not say this, he merely answered 
as any other husband would: “ You are very kind 
to say so. I think she is looking well to-day.” 

And this trivial reply was the most painful 
thing of the whole of this bitter-sweet time, so 
full of pain and pleasure as it was. 

Conversation between these two, so closely 
united and so widely separated, was difficult and 
hedged round with thorns and briers. When 
Monica asked about Italy, each remembered the 
reason for Armine’s going, which made the past 
a kind of challenge flung in the face of the pre- 
sent. When she spoke of Ione, she saw what it 
cost him to reply. She could not talk of herself, 
for she had no facts to tell him, and her feelings 
she must conceal; nor could she question him of 
himself, for the same reason. Hence their talk 





was spasmodic and unsatisfactory, and as sub- | 


dued as the whispers of those who walk among 
graves, fearful lest too loud a voice should waken 
the dead. 
ping at the stones of a dried water-course where 
the living fount was guarded by lions. Yet Mo- 
nica believed that of course Armine no longer 
loved her, having married Ione; and Armine be- 
lieved that of course Monica no longer respected 
him, seeing how false he had been both to him- 
self and to her. And yet each felt that it would 
not be well to go too deep into analysis. 

At the head of the broad table, where Ione sat 
by Edward Formby, conversation was far brisker 
than it was here between these two, who had so 
much to tell and so little to say. He asked her 
all sorts of questions about herself, and was as 
much interested in her habits as if he had it at 
heart to harmonize them with his own. He was 
really quite pained when she told him that she 
had never been on horseback in her life, at least 
not as English people count being on horseback ; 
that she could not play lawn tennis; knew no- 
thing of the laws of cricket ; could not tell a fox- 
hound from a harrier, though she did understand 
a Maltese from a pug; but he brightened up con- 
siderably when she said that she could swim, and 
that she regretted her ignorance of those other 
accomplishments, and wished she could redeem 
the lost time. 

“I will lend you a horse,” he then said, with 
a joyous look and blithe intonation. “I have 
the jolliest little mare that. will carry you like a 
bird. Every English woman ought to know how 
to ride, and you will soon have a perfect seat. 
You are just the kind for it.” 

“Thank you,” said Ione, with a rapid glance 
at Theodosia. 

Edward followed her eyes. He laughed aloud. 

“You are not to be frightened by a little gos- 
sip?” he said, in an under-voice. “If you are, 
you may live all your life in fear at Oakhurst.” 

“T am afraid of nothing,” said Ione, throwing 
up her head, and making the Italian sound of dis- 
dain. 

“So I should have thought,” he said, with ad- 
miration. 

She looked at him with a slight smile. 

“Except of brigands in a lonely wood,” she 
said, prettily. 

“By George, yes! that is quite allowable.” 
he cried, laughing. “Then, when will you come 
for your first ride?” he asked. “No time like 
the present for fixing things.” 

Something crossed Ione’s mood, A sudden 
blush of pleasure mingled with doubt flashed 
over her face, but did not linger there, and she 
looked at her husband as if seeking for direction. 
He was looking at Monica, and the magnetic 
power of those glorious eyes failed to attract his 
attention. Angry that he did not return her 
look, Ione said, abruptly, to her host: “ You are 
quite right, Mr, Formby. Come to-morrow. If 
I am to learn at all, I might as well begin to- 
morrow.” 


They were like two thirsty deer lap- | 


like metal rods, as it did when she was dis- 
pleased, 

“ Quite too utterly delighted,” laughed Edward, 
charmed by her ready acquiescence, and meaning 
no evil in the arrangement, sower of wild oats 
though he was, with a few handfuls still left in 
the sack, Those healthy, headstrong, non-intro- 
spective people never mean evil. They do it all 
the same; but they rush into it without fore- 
sight, as one running swiftly down a mountain- 
side rushes over the precipice, unable to pull up 
in time, and not knowing where he is going. 

“ But how about the habit?” then said Ed- 
ward. “If you have not been accustomed to 
ride, you have no hat or habit.” 

His handsome, ruddy face, which was so like a 
faun’s, looked as pained as if he had encountered 
a real sorrow, A proper hat and well- fitting 
habit were as much among the things which were 
de rigueur with ladies as gloves in a ball-room. 

“Can not I make a shawl do duty for a skirt?” 
asked Ione, with recollections of the mules at 
Segeste. 

“Oh no, that is impossible,” he answered, 
really shocked by the suggestion. “We must 
do better than that. Ill tell you what we can do. 
Monica Barrington will lend you hers till you get 
your own made. It may not be quite a fit, but it 
will do at a pinch.” 

“T do not like borrowing,” said Ione, proudly. 

“Just this once. It does not signify borrow- 
ing from Monica. She is such a capital girl! 
And no one need mind what she does for them. 
Besides, it is not like anything else. Hats and 
habits are not necessaries where there have been 
no horses.” 

“No,” said Ione, sagely. 

“Then I have settled all that first-rate !” cried 
Edward, as joyously as if he had found a prize. 
“We will speak to Monica, and get the thing 
arranged,” 

So it was all set square between them; and 
Ione consented to borrow Monica’s hat and hab- 
it, difference of fit notwithstanding, and to take 
her first ride to-morrow on Edward Formby’s 
dainty, clever, and sure-footed little mare, which 
was just made to carry her. But if Armine had 
looked at her when she had looked at him, per- 
haps she would have put the subject by, and 
have refused her consent to the whole thing. 

When they went back into the drawing-room, 
Tone, beckoning to her husband, strolled away 
into the conservatory, into which the room open- 
ed. She must have a moment alone with him. 
Under cover of the ferns and flowers she must 
make him feel the vitality of her passion, and 
return the loving caress of her eyes. She should 
die else; she should suffocate. Dear Armine! 
sweet, precious, darling Armine—how she loved 
him! 

A bird was singing loudly in a cage hung up 
among the passion-flowers which covered the sup- 
porting pillars. It was a canary, of the same 
kind as that which Ione had killed at Palermo. 

‘How like poor Mimi!” she said, stopping be- 
fore the cage. ‘Poor, pretty, faithless little 
Mimi!” 

Armine was not specially delighted by the rem- 
iniscence. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely. ‘* Poor little Mimi!” 

“ Tnconstant little wretch !” said Ione, with sud- 
den bitterness. ‘“ He deserved it.” 

“Do you think so?” said Armine, still grave, 
and speaking a little wearily. 

Edward Formby came up to them at that mo- 
ment. They were still standing by the cage, Ar- 
mine looking at the bird, Ione looking at Armine. 

“ Are you admiring my bird ?” he said, in his 
hearty, unconscious way. “Is he not a stunning 
little chap? He can do all sorts of things—sham 
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like a trick horse or a trained dog. He is the 
jolliest little brute! Here, Jack, Jack, come out, 
my boy, and show yourself,” he added, opening 
the door of the cage, and putting in his hand, on 
which the bird hopped, chirping and fluttering 
his wings, pleased to be taken notice of by his 
master. 

After he had been put through his paces, as 
Edward called it, Ione held out her hand. 

“T wonder if he will come to me 2” she said, 
speaking to the bird in its own language. It 
looked at her curiously, chirped to its master, 
then flew on to her hand, and fluttered its wings 
as it had done before. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
BREAKING IT. 


Tur news of death, especially if it be sudden 
and violent, will sober a drunken man ; even those 
who “ play at the game whose moves are death” 
—seasoned old soldiers—feel some shock when a 
comrade is snatched away from them by other 
than professional means—shot, shell, or steel. 
In civil life, for the moment, it creates a stir with 
which no other catastrophe —bankruptcy, an 
elopement, or even being raised to the peerage— 
can compare. No man is so lethargic or so im- 
mersed in greed or pleasure but that at those 
terrible tidings a secret door is opened in his own 
soul, and he looks forth, if it is but for an in- 
stant, upon the dark unfathomed void that is 
awaiting him also. When the awful summons 
has been served upon one in youth and strength 
its effect upon the by-standers is still greater. 











In the present case Mr. Mavors was, as was 
natural, the least moved of all those present. 
The dead man was personally unknown to him. 
He could only call to remembrance the tall hand- 
some young fellow that had stood up (from vari- 
ous causes, with some difficulty) in the boat only 
last evening to drink Miss Gilbert’s health, and 
was now nerveless, bloodless, breathless. Not 
for one instant did it enter into his mind that, 
since the unworthy object of her affection was re- 
moved, the girl for whom he had himself begun to 
entertain “the low beginnings” of love had been 
rendered more accessible to him. 

Nor, at all events for the present, did it occur 
to the Canon to congratulate himself upon a trou- 
ble ended—a domestic knot thus opportunely sev- 
ered by the hand of Fate. 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” he murmured, 
softly, 

These men were both by nature gentlemen. 

Adair, too, was not unmoved. Death was no 
more familiar to him than to the other two, but he 
felt less of horror. There was something in his 
heart, though not his voice, that smacked of hes- 
itating satisfaction as he inquired, “Are you 
quite sure of this, Mr. Mavors ?” 

“Only too sure.” 

“low did it happen?” inquired the Canon, 
“How could it have happened?” meaning that 
to the dead man water had been the natural ele- 
ment. If the misfortune had been less tremen- 
dous he would have said, ‘‘ Why, he could swim 
like a fish.” In catastrophes we do not use met- 
aphors or commonplaces. 

“He was rowing up some branch of the river 
where boats are forbidden, and was caught by 
the chain across the stream. I must go and see 
the poor lad, I suppose,” said the tutor, with mel- 
ancholy apprehension—for his organization was 
delicate, or rather his mode of life had made it 
so—“ and then telegraph to his father.” 

“ A terrible task,” observed the Canon. “Good 
heavens! if it had been my boy!” 

“You would have had less to regret, my friend, 
in many ways,” said the tutor, rising. 

Adair rose also. It was clear that the absence 
of strangers would be desirable. “I deeply re- 
gret, Adair,” said the Canon, “that your first 
evening at the Laurels should be thus associated 
with calamity. The next time you come let us 
hope there will be more of L’ Allegro and less of 
Il Penseroso. Poor young man! poor young 
man !”” 

Adair and Mr. Mavors walked away together, 
the distance between tutor and student, and that 
wider gulf caused by natural antagonism, bridged 
over for the time by what had happened. When 
the palace of the French King was flooded by the 
mob, “the grand entries,” we read, “were gra- 
ciously accorded by his Majesty to even untitled 
loyalists.” 

“Did you know this unfortunate young fel- 
low, Mr. Adair ?” 

“Slightly, sir.” 

“He was not a reading man, I understand.” 

“By no means; no sir,” was the dry reply. 

“A little fast? A great pity. Still, let us 
hope there was nothing seriously amiss.” 

Unhappily, the recollection of his late enemy 
as he strode back to the gate of the Laurels the 
previous night, and caused him to cower among 
the leaves, here occurred to Adair. 

“There is no harm in hoping, sir,” he answer- 
ed, dryly; “but the truth is, Perry was a bad 
lot.” 

Mr. Mavors glanced at his companion scorn- 
fully. He seemed to recognize in him, for the 
first time, the rival, not of himself, but of the 
dead man. 

“Truth is a fine thing,” he said; “still, it is a 
pity that you neglect the classics, since, at the 
very outset, they teach us to be charitable to 
those who have gone over to the majority.” 

Not a word more passed between them till 
their stiff good-night at the corner of Green Street, 
when Mr. Mavors betook himself to the dead 
man’s rooms, whence he presently issued with a 
white face, and smothered aspiration that Mr. 
Prater would stop up to look after his own 
pupils. 

At the Laurels the matter, unhappily, could 
not be so easily dismissed. It was a great relief 
to the Canon’s mind to find, upon returning to 
the drawing-room, that Sophy had retired to her 
own room upon plea of indisposition; and, in- 
deed, so soon as the excitement of society was 
lacking, and her mind reverted to her own affairs, 
the poor girl had found the effort of sustaining 
domestic conversation with Aunt Maria beyond 
her powers. 

Miss Aldred, though no philosopher, possess- 
ed, as her brother flattered himself, much too 
well balanced a mind to be “ upset” by the intelli- 
gence he had to communicate; she would bear 
it (he foresaw) like a Christian, and was, in fact, 
just the sort of person to break the news to poor 
Sophy herself instead of himself. 

So far, however, from bearing with dignity the 
decree of Fate as regarded Mr. Herbert Perry, 
Miss Aldred received the Canon’s news with such 
a flood of tears and wringing of hands as he had 
never seen out of a stage play. 

Even his stiff, “I am altogether disappointed 
in you, Maria,” which he threw at her like cold 
water, to “ bring her to” (though in his heart he 
was very sorry for her), altogether failed of its 
intent. She was beyond the reach of such sim- 
ple remedies. 

It was not alone the sudden shock that had 
thus overwhelmed her ; her conscience reproach- 
ed her for having encouraged this unhappy young 
man (or, at all events, not discouraged him), and 
thereby exposed poor Sophy to those bitter re- 
grets which would, no doubt, be henceforth her 
portion. The Canon, of course, knew nothing of 
this, and was fairly appalled by this failure of 
his calculations, 

“If you allow yourself to be thus overcome in 
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would have had some restraining influence over 
you), how can I trust you to carry this sad news 
to poor Sophia ?” 

Miss Aldred sobbed and shook her head. It 
was plain that she had no intention of carrying 
anything of the kind. 

“But, Maria, you must surely perceive that 
that painful duty can only be performed by one 
of your own sex. As for me, it would be most 
unbecoming and—dear me!—indelicate. It would 
be also most injudicious, since the fact of my un- 
dertaking such a task would exaggerate its im- 
portance — would presuppose, I mean, certain 
feelings in poor Sophy which it is essential should 
be ignored.” 

But all these fine words and varnished phrases 
were quite lost on Aunt Maria. 


“T couldn’t do it, my dear brother,” she sobbed, [ 


“to save my life.” 

“Then who, in Heaven’s name, is to do it ?” 

Here there was a gentle knock at the door, 
and the question was answered for them by the 
entrance of Henny Helford. 

The girl, who was in bonnet and shawl, had a 
pale face, but not a frightened one. 

“TJ have heard the news,” she said, in earnest, 
pitiful tones; “and came in quickly by the back 
way, in case I might be of any use to dear Sophy. 
Oh, Miss Aldred, how does she bear it ?” 

‘My dear, she has not yet been told,” answer- 
ed the other,.eagerly; “that is just what the 
Canon and IJ are talking about. We think that 
if a dear friend, and one of her own age, like you, 
could be induced to undertake such a mission, 
it would be very much the better for—for all 
of us.” 

“If you think that, of course I'll do it,” said 
Henny, simply. 

“You are a good, kind girl,” said the Canon, 
shaking her by the hand. “Of course this poor 
young fellow could never have been more to 
Sophy than an acquaintance; but still there was 
a certain intimacy. It will be a shock, no doubt, 
to her, and a very painful task to you.” 

“Pray do not think of that,” said Henny. 
“If my case were hers, I am sure she would do 
her best for me; though, indeed, if it were Fred- 
erick” —her eyes filled with tears at the mere 
thought of such an overwhelming calamity—‘ I 
think no human being could comfort me.” 

“The case you suppose, however, and Sophy’s 
are vastly different,” observed the Canon, de- 
cisively. ‘Mr. Perry’s death can only affect my 
ward, I trust, as that of any other young man with 
whom she was on friendly terms. Still, lam not 
the less obliged to you for your kind offer, Henny. 
You heard how it happened, I conclude ?” 

“Yes, poor fellow—the chain,” sighed Henny. 

*“ And you will be sure to say how sorry we are,” 
put in Aunt Maria, earnestly. “It is so unfortu- 
nate that only to-day I was obliged to: speak to 
the poor child about him, when if we had wait- 
ed”—and she looked at her brother reproachfully. 

“We can only do what seems to us to be the 
best at the time,” returned the Canon, with a shade 
of irritation. ‘If we could look into the future, 
we should all behave differently, no doubt; but 
so far as my resolution with regard to this unhap- 
py young man was concerned I have nothing to 
repent of—nothing; and there’s an end of it.” 

And such, alas! must necessarily be our reflec- 
tions in such cases. A little time is given to sen- 
timental commiseration ; then common-sense as- 
serts itself; and eventually it is made clear that, 
after all, the private calamity is a substantial pub- 
lic benefit. It is what happens in the case of all 
who, upon the whole, have done evil rather than 
good—have decreased rather than increased the 
sum of human happiness. Their death is “a 
happy release” ; however we gloze it over, we are 
glad that they are gone. 

Sophy had gone to her own room; but not, as 
she had given out, with the intention of retiring 
to rest. Sleep, as she well knew, was far from 
her eyes. She had but exchanged her attire for 
a dressing-gown ; and, seated in an arm-chair and 
with a book in her hand (not for study, but as a 
blind to whomsoever might intrude upon her sol- 
itude), had given herself over to meditation—fear. 

Henny’s quiet knock she had taken for that of 
her maid, and she did not even look up at her en- 
trance, but sat staring straight before her, with 
haggard face and anxious eyes, the very picture 
of regret and despair. 

“Ts it possible,” thought Henny, gazing at her 
in hushed amaze, “that she already knows what 
has taken place ?” 

The silence aroused Sophy from her evil dreams. 
“Good heavens! you here, Henny ?”’ she exclaim- 
ed. “There is nothing wrong at home, I trust ?” 

“No, darling, not at my home,” she answered, 
with grave significance. 

Sophy trembled from head to foot. Had this 
cruel man, then, already betrayed her? or allow- 
ed her secret to escape him in his cups? Was 
the Canon so vehement in his indignation that 
he had not permitted Aunt Maria to speak with 
her, but had sent for Henny Helford to break to 
her some harsh, irrevocable decree ? 

“Some very bad news has come to-night,” con- 
tinued Henny, “ concerning Mr. Herbert Perry.” 

What news could it be? Had he openly pro- 
claimed that he was her husband, and been set 
down as a boastful and malignant liar? She 
could not bring her thoughts to bear on him save 
in some relation, more or less offensive, to herself. 

“ As he was boating on the river this afternoon, 
Sophy, a terrible accident happened— Don’t 
look so strange, my darling,” for Sophy’s face 
had exhibited, first a wild surprise, and then an 
expression which Henny could not translate at 
all—one of unutterable relief. “Calm yourself, 
and strive to bear it like a good, brave girl.” 

“Ts he dead, Henny ?” 

Only four words; but in their tones express- 
ing as much anxiety as the human voice can 





convey. 
“ Alas, dear, ves! He is drowned.” 


_ Sophy fell back in her chair, with her eyes | 


closed. Henny thought she had fainted, and 
flew to the window to give her air. 

It was fortunate, for if she had returned to 
her place by her friend’s side, Sophy’s smothered 
ejaculation of “Thank Heaven!” could hardly 
have escaped her ears. 

Enfranchisement is a blessed thing, no matter 
by what means it is obtained—whether by manu- 
mission or the death of the task-master. The 
air that Sophy breathed was the air of freedom: 
those only can understand its sweetness who 
have been deprived of it. 

“ Darling, darling Sophy, try to bear it,” whis- 
pered Henny, fervently. 

“T will; Ido.” Then, in low tones which she 
strove to clothe in sorrow and strip of eagerness, 
“When did it happen ?” 

The form of inquiry was strange enough, the 
more natural question being obviously, “‘ How did 
it happen?” But Henny set it down to her 
friend’s confusion and distress of mind. Asa 
matter of fact, Sophy had expressed the real point 
of her anxiety clearly enough. 

“He was rowing on the river, poor fellow, up 
some back stream where there was a chain across, 
after chapel.” 

Sophy groaned. The first part of Henny’s re- 
ply had comforted her companion ; she knew that 
the obstacle in question existed on the stream 
that led from Trumpington Mill, and she took it 
for granted that the unhappy young man had 
perished on his return home from their interview 
early in the afternoon; there could have been no 
time for him to have reached home and written 
that letter to his father which he had threatened 
her with; but Henny’s coneluding words had fill- 
ed her anew with apprehension: if the catastro- 
phe took place after chapel, there had been time. 
If that evidence of her marriage existed, it would 
be impossible to suppress it. A life of misery 
and thralldom was, indeed, no longer before her ; 
but shameful exposure was—it was but too likely 
—awaiting her. It may have been a small thing 
to think of, side by side with such an awful ca- 
tastrophe; but the one Aad happened and the 
other had not, and might be remedied. Under 
the influence of terror, the weak are scarcely less 
heartless than the cruel. There was, however, 
one advantage in this new cause for alarm. It 
filled poor Sophy with all the melancholy which 
her companion expected to find in her from an- 
other cause; there was no longer any need for 
hypocrisy. Her distress was such, indeed, that 
Henny began to feel that it was aggravated by 
her presence; and, with her usual simplicity and 
straightforwardness, presently inquired if this 
was the case. 

“T came here to comfort you, my darling; but 
if, now that I have fulfilled my sad errand, you 
feel that you would rather be alone, do not hesi- 
tate to say so.” 

“If you don’t mind, if you would not be hurt, 
dear Henny, I think I would,” was the whispered 
rejoinder, 

“And your aunt Maria—you would, perhaps, 
rather not see her to-night? While a wound is 
tender, one shrinks from even the kindest touch.” 

“True, darling, true,” answered Sophy, eager- 
ly; “how well you understand me! I had rather 
be quite alone.” 

Henny rose at once, and the girls embraced 
one another affectionately. Sophy dearly loved 
her friend. Nor must it be supposed that she 
had no scruples in deceiving her; her conscience 
reproached her very keenly, notwithstanding that, 
in truth, she had no other alternative in the mat- 
ter. It is not the least among the many draw- 
backs attaching to a course of duplicity that it 
forbids us to be open even with those from whom 
we would fain have no secrets: when we once 
leave the plateau of plain-dealing it is impossible 
to re-ascend at pleasure; a road has first to be 
made to it with toil and trouble, and by the work 
of our own hands. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A TERRIBLE ERRAND. 


Tue instant that Sophy found herself alone 
she flew to the bell which summoned her waiting- 
maid. 

“ Jeannette, come here ; I want you,” she cried, 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘“ You know what has hap- 
pened, of course.” 

“Yes, indeed, miss: it’s an awful thing to have 
chanced to anybody. I can’t say I’m so sorry as 
I should wish to be; but I dare say, notwith- 
standing all that’s come and gone, you feel it; 
one’s husband is one’s husband.” 

“Hush! hush! I am not safe yet, Jenny.” 

““Good heavens!” The waiting-maid turned 
pale as ashes; one would have almost thought 
she anticipated what her mistress was going to 
say. 

“No, not safe. When poor Herbert left me at 
the mill, this afternoon, he informed me it was 
his fixed intention to write to his father and tell 
him all.” 

“Oh, indeed !” Jeannette strove to throw some 
interest into her tone, but the words fell flat. It 
would have been plain to any one not rapt in 
other matters that the girl had expected a much 
more serious communication. 

“Do you not see,” continued Sophy, impatient- 
ly, “ that such a letter would be as ruinous to me 
as though he had told the Canon ?” 

“It would have been if it had been written; 
but the poor young gentleman never got home to 
write it.” 

“He did, he did,” answered Sophy, with in- 
tense excitement. ‘“ Henny tells me that what 
took place happened this evening, not this after- 
noon. He went out on the water a second time, 
and in the meanwhile that letter may have been 
written.” 

“Let us hope for the best, miss; perhaps it 
was not written.” 


“T have had enough of hope and fear,” replied 





Sophy, wildly. “Oh, Jeannette, help me now, 
and I shall never forget it.” 

“T will do anything in the world for you, dear 
mistress. But what can I do? If the letter’s 
gone—” 

“But it has not gone,” put in Sophy, eagerly. 
“Tt may have been written, but it could not have 
been in time for the post. If it was written at 
all, it will still be lying in poor Herbert’s room. 
Jeannette, you must get that letter.” 

“Oh, Miss Sophy, but I can not, and I dare 
not.” 

A picture had presented itself to her coarse 
but ready imagination, from which she shrank 
with horror, albeit she was a bold girl. 

“Yet, Jeannette, you have done more than 
this for me,” pleaded her mistress, “and with a 
willing mind. You have done wrong for my sake, 
even though you disapproved of it, and you can 
not disapprove of this. If the letter gets to its 
destination my secret is out. It will be almost 
as bad for me as it seemed to have been yester- 
day.” 

“Nay, it will not be so bad as that, miss.” 

In saying those words there was no intention 
in Jeannette’s mind to minimize the calamity of 
which her young mistress stood in fear, and there- 
by excuse herself from the task suggested to her ; 
she spoke them with extreme naturalness and 
naiveté ; nothing in her opinion could be so bad, 
or nearly so bad, as the future that had so lately 
seemed to present itself to her young mistress— 
the being mated with Herbert Perry for life. 

“ At all events, it will be a terrible misfortune,” 
pleaded Sophy; “it will lose me my aunt’s affec- 
tion, and my guardian’s regard; my name will 
become a by-word. i could never survive it. On 
the other hand, if you will but do me this great 
service, the last I shall ever ask of you that may 
not be known to the whole world, nothing need 
be revealed; all will be well with me as it was 
before. Think, oh think of that.” 

“T do think of it, miss; it seems too good to 
be true, don’t it? To get out of such a hole as 
this without even the trace of mud about you.” 

“You speak as if I had disgraced myself, Jean- 
nette,” exclaimed Sophy, vehemently. “ How dare 
you?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean nothing disagreeable, Miss 
Sophy. You were married safe enough, worse 
luck to it! And thanks be to goodness you are 
a widow !” 

“ But the letter, Jeannette,” moaned her young 
mistress—“ the letter. I’ve thought of a plan 
to get possession of it.” 

“Independent of me, I hope, miss; leastways 
I couldn’t go into his room to get it, that’s flat.” 

“Tt will not be where you think it is,” said 
Sophy, ghastly pale, and speaking in hushed 
tones; it will be in his sitting-room, on his writ- 
ing-table, near the window. You know his land- 
lady, Mrs. Aylett ?” 

“Yes, I know her; to be sure, we can get at 
it through her. Perhaps for a ten-pound note 
she may be induced to let us have the letter, and 
to hold her tongue.” 

“No,no. What! another one to share my se- 
cret, and to keep me under her thumb for life! 
You must be mad to think of it. We must give 
her money, of corse, but not as a bribe. Now 
listen to me. It is a shocking thing, but it must 
be done. You must take these flowers ; you may 
say they came from my aunt Maria, or even from 
myself; there will be no harm in that.” 

“What, to put them on him! No, miss, I 
couldn’t do it, not to save my life. I always 
feared him, but I fear him now ten thousand 
times as much. Not if you gave me a hundred 
pounds I couldn’t do it.” 

“No one wants you to do it,” said Sophy, ear- 
nestly. ‘Give them to Mrs. Aylett; she will do 
it; and while she is about it you will be left alone 
in the sitting-room. While you have the chance, 
lose not a moment. The letter will be on the desk 
or in the blotting-pad, if it has been written at 
all.” 

“Very good, miss; for your sake I will do my 
best. I will go to Green Street the very first 
thing to-morrow morning.” ; 

“To-night! to-night!” exclaimed her mistress, 
wringing her little hands. “To-morrow it will 
be too late. To-day nothing will be touched; it 
always is so when there is to be an inquest.” 

Sophy’s reading of sensational novels had not 
been kabor lost in this case. 

“Td rather lose my thimble finger, Miss Sophy, 
than venture on such a thing,” replied the girl. 
“Yet, for your sake, I'll try it. Give me the 
flowers.” 

“Good Jeannette, dear Jeannette, you are the 
best of friends; think how I shall count the mo- 
ments till you come back again !” 

Then Sophy took the flowers, and, notwithstand- 
ing the need for haste, with neat-handed skill and 
taste arranged them, and gave them to her maid; 
for woman’s fingers are not as those of men, but 
will deftly work when the heart is sick with sor- 
row and heavy with trouble, and devise things of 
beauty for the tomb as if they were for the altar. 

For a few minutes after Jeannette’s departure 
her young mistress sat sick at heart, and already 
tremulous with expectation of her return; then 
suddenly she rose and went to her desk. It had 
for the first time occurred to her that therein also 
lay proof of her clandestine relations with the 
dead man, which, though indeed they did not hint 
of marriage, were significant enough of the affee- 
tion that had once existed between them. She 
had not hitherto destroyed them, partly because 
her husband, if he was bent on disclosure, stood 
in no need of them to prove his case, and partly, 
perhaps, from woman’s vanity. Though the man 
had been dead to her, and fear had usurped love’s 
place long before he had met his death, he had 
been her lover once. Here were protestations of 
passion, pleas for haste, and assurances of eter- 
nal affection—some true, some false, but all 
breathing an incense which had at one time been 
very grateful to her. 





passed through the post—for in those days he 
had been very cautious—but had been conveyed 
to her by his own hand, under circumstances 
wherein confidential speech had been impossible. 
As they had met, or parted company, at balls, or 
during some morning call, the hand which was 
now cold and nerveless had thrust them into her 
too willing palm. 

If such evidence as this had escaped her atten- 
tion, might there not be other such in existence 
which could one day be brought to light? Upon 
consideration, she felt confident that such was 
not the case. Gifts he had had from her; but 
such as he might have received, and probably had 
received, from other girls (a reflection that gave 
her comfort rather than pain), but no letters. 
She had never been so reckless as to write to 
him, either before or since their marriage. The 
witnesses of that ceremony—mere officials in one 
of the city churches, and Jeannette herself—were 
now the only repositories of her secret. If Her- 
bert had not put his threat of writing to his fa- 
ther into effect, or if that letter could be secured, 
she would be safe. But would it be secured ? 
It was ten o'clock when Jeannette had departed 
on her errand, and the sudden sound of the quar- 
ter, brought upon the wings of the north wind 
from some college clock, had but just died away. 
How terrible was this time of waiting! Books, 
to which she had hitherto been indebted when 
alone for many hours of forgetfulness and com- 
parative ease, had now no power to enchain her 
attention: her eyes, her ears, her every sense 
(though she knew that at least an hour must 
elapse before her messenger’s return) were on the 
watch. 

The letters of the dead man were in her hand, 
and she was about to put them into the empty 
grate, previous to setting fire to them, when a 
sudden impulse—or the attraction of repulsion— 
prompted her to read them. She sat down and 
took them out one by one from the India-rubber 
band that held them together, and, as it happen- 
ed, in their inverse order as to date. There were 
one or two written after their marriage, appoint- 
ing time and place for their clandestine meetings ; 
but even these were not free from reproaches and 
expressions of disappointment, as well as impa- 
tience—even threats. “I give you fair warning,” 
he wrote, “that I am getting tired of this hide- 
and-seek existence.” There were references of a 
disrespectful kind to her guardian, and then there 
came an opinion, bluntly enough expressed, that 
she might “ play her cards” in such a manner as 
to “ get on the blind side of him,” and confess all 
without much hurt. “It was all very well for 
her,” he said, ‘to enjoy herself at balls and par- 
ties, just as though she were her own mistress,” 
and “‘condescend” to see him when she had a 
mind; but it was not so pleasant to him, who was 
short of money, worried by duns, taken to task by 
the “ governor” about his degree; he was treated, 
in short, like a school-boy, and was pretty well de- 
termined to put an end to it and assert himself. 
The Canon might not make them a very hand- 
some allowance just at first, perhaps; but he 
(Herbert) wanted to be his own master. In re- 
ply, apparently, to some remonstrance of hers, 
where she reminded him of his solemn promise to 
keep matters secret until she came of age, he 
hinted that “all things were fair (lies included) 
in love or war.” Harsh letters these—cruel let- 
ters, which she burned one by one, with set lips 
anda frowning brow. Presently she came against 
one written on the eve of their secret marriage. 
This was couched in very different terms—it 
breathed not only affection, but promises of eter- 
nal love and fidelity. The paper trembled in her 
hand as Sophy read it. He had procured, he said, 
‘““a special license,” and fulfilled the legal condi- 
tions by living in the same parish for so many 
days. She remarked how at the time she had 
smiled over his bad spelling, and resolved to un- 
dertake the task of improving him in this partic- 
ular. He had then seemed ready enough to sub- 
mit himself to her wishes; to sit at her feet, and 
generally to be guided by her in social and do- 
mestic matters. But instead of a pupil she had 
found him to be a master; obstinate of temper, 
intolerant of the least interference or suggestion, 
impracticable, churlish, vain. Still, remembering 
what he had been, or had seemed to be, she de- 
stroyed this memento with a sigh. 

There remained the letters of the lover. In 
them was no trace of ill-humor—all was sun- 
shine with no shadow. He had seemed to be 
like some young Greek god stooping from the 
clouds to woo her, and not only to woo but to 
worship. When she had first read those fervent 
words of admiration and devotion, she had felt 
herself more than mortal, though, in fact, she had 
been only too human. What promises, what 
protestations, what passion! It is not necessary 
to spell correctly to use the language of love 
with eloquence. Even now, when it was all fal- 
sified, and those vows had been proved to be but 
dicer’s oaths, it carried her away with it. For 
the moment, as she read, the past returned to 
her. Once more she was a young girl, without 
experience of the world, full of tender dreams; 
the man of her choice had declared himself: he 
was the handsomest of created beings and one 
of the best, though (as is always the case) there 
was a want of appreciation of him in some quar- 
ters. It was only, however, necessary to know 
him (as she did) to love him. What a future had 
seemed to lie before her! 

At the remembrance of all these things So- 
phy’s heart melted within her, and she burst into 
tears—not because the man we knew was dead, 
but another man, whom, to say truth, no one but 
herself had known, and because all the hopes 
and joys of her life had perished with him. As 
she sat with bowed head over the gray, ghostly 
ashes of these letters, Jeannette came softly into 
the room. Her face was deadly pale, and her 
head moved from side to side, but not in nega- 
tion; it was only that trembling motion which, 


They had none of them | when their nerves are highly wrought, some wo- 
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“SOPHY TOOK THE FLOWERS, AND NOTWITHSTANDING THE NEED FOR HASTE, WITH NEAT-HANDED SKILL AND 


men, otherwise self-possessed, are unable to re- | she would hereafter pose before an audience (lim- 


press 

“You have found it ?” cried Sophy, starting to 
her feet 

“Yes, I have found it. And when you have 
done thanking Heaven, Miss Sophy” (for her mis- 
tress had broken out into the most passionate 
expressions of devotional gratitude), “ you may 
consider a little what / have gone through to get 
it. There itis. It was terrible to have to hold 
it in my hand; but it is what you wanted, I 
hope.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Sophy, gazing at the 
letter, the envelope of which was unfastened, 
with eager, heated eyes. “This is his father’s 
address. I have no doubt it is what I wanted; 
but would you mind making sure, Jeannette? I 
—I hardly like to read it.” 

It was not the notion of infringing a private 
right (since she had, indeed, become possessed of 
the thing by so doing) that caused her to feel 
this scruple; but a certain tenderness for the 
dead man himself, which, now that all danger 
was over, began for the first time to stir within 
her. She did not wish to have any new cause of 
dislike or dread against him, such as the contents 
of this missive were almost sure to prove. 

“ Read it!” exclaimed Jeannette. “I wouldn’t 
read it if you gave me fifty pound. Is it not 
enough that you made me steal it, with him lying 
dead and cold—there, there, I didn’t mean to 
cast it up against you, Miss Sophy,” put in the 
girl, frightened at her mistress’s look of horror. 
“It was not quite so bad as you are thinking, 
after all.” 

There was silence between the two women for 
a moment or two. 

“Would you mind telling me all that happen- 
ed?” said Sophy, gently. 

Did she mind! 
such an enterprise had not been the right and 
privilege of narrating it! as if the sole thought 
which had lately buoyed her up in a sea of su- 
perstitious terror had not been the reflection that 


ited though it must needs be to one person) as 
the heroine of a melodrama! 

She told her story with a solemn face and in 
a grewsome tone, which, as she flattered herself, 
enhanced its horror. 

“T let myself out quietly, Miss Sophy, by the 
back door, and hurried down the street to do 
your bidding. 
I met must needs know what I was bent upon, 
and nobody can tell the shivers that seized hold 
upon me as I neared my journey’s end. When 


“She said so, Miss Sophy ; but, bless you, there's 
no need to fash yourself upon that account : young 
men are all alike, it’s my belief, except that some 
is worse than others ; and, besides, Mrs. Aylett is 


| one of those people as like to make a mountain 


| out of a mole-hill. 


It seemed to me as if every one | 


I got to the house in Green Street the blinds | 


were down, and somehow that reminded me so 
of what lay within it that you might have knock- 
ed me down with a feather. However, I rang 
the bell, which was answered by Mrs. Aylett her- 


self. Perhaps she found it company, poor wo- | 


man, to attend to the door, and, anyway, she 
seemed very pleased to see me. She told me 
how it had all happened, of course, and how he 
had been brought on a stretcher, with his beau- 
tiful face covered up, which gave her such a turn, 
she said, as she thought she should never get 
over to her dying day. There was nobody had 
been to see him, though many had called to hear 
if the news was true; and Mr. Mavors, the tutor, 
had just been, and seemed frightened almost to 
death, though there was nothing now to frighten 
anybody, she said, for he looked as comely as 
could be with his fine limbs showing through the 


| 


sheet, poor fellow, and would I like to see him? | 


‘No, said I, thanking her kindly, ‘I wouldn’t 
like that if it was ever so; but I had brought 
some flowers from my mistress, who had known 
the poor young gentleman.’ 

“*Oh yes,’ she said, ‘she knew that,’ and in 
such a meaning tone that it almost made my 


| heart stop; ‘but I must not suppose,’ she went 


As if the one real guerdon of | 





on, ‘that you were the only one, for that there 
would be many a sore young heart in Cambridge 
by reason of the news that day.’” 

“Mrs. Aylett said that, did she?” inquired 
Sophy, in a low cold tone. 


No one else, she allowed, had 
thonght of sending him any flowers, which was 
not only kind and tender, but a deal better plan, 
she said, than putting them on a coffin—wreaths 
that might have cost a guinea or more perhaps— 
only to be buried in the damp cold earth, and 
to be of use to nobody; she would take care 
that those should be put upon his breast above 
the coverlet, where his dead eyes might rest 
upon ’em.—Don't ye ery, Miss Sophy; don’t ye 
cry; it’s better for vou as matters are, and bet- 
ter, maybe, for him, for it’s my belief he would 
never, never have come to any good had he lived 
to the age of Methuselah.—Then calling to mind 
my errand, I said. that it was your wish that I 
should bear witness to the flowers being placed 
where you would have them, only that I dared 
not venture into the room; and Mrs. Aylett, say- 
ing that could easily be contrived, beckoned me 
to follow her upstairs. Now, as you remember, 
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TASTE ARRANGED THEM.” 


miss, poor Mr. Perry’s rooms communicate with | 
one another by folding-doors, but there is a step | 
| or two between them, so that one can not pass 


from one to another in a moment.” 
Sophy bowed her head and trembled. 
membered it very well. 
“Then when Mrs. Aylett left me in the sitting- 
room [ lost not an instant, but ran up straightway 
to his writing-table, as you had enjoined on me, 


She re- 


| and the very first thing I saw, leaning up against 
the upper portion of the desk, as if waiting to be 
| posted, was that letter, directed to his father. I 
thrust it in my pocket in a flash, and was ready | 


for the landlady when she came out, close by the 
folding-door, with the money you had given me 
for her. She took it, though not very willingly, 
saying that she did not need a present for doing 
what was nothing but a pleasure to her, though a 


-sad one; and then I came home with my heart 


beating pit-a-pat, with the letter in my bosom, 
feeling like lead.” 

Sophy rose with grateful looks and kissed the 
girl, “Until you brought this tome, Jeannette,” 
she said, “ my heart was lead. Though this sad 
matter is now over, and all belonging to it”—here 
she put the closed letter into the flame of the 
candle, and held it till it was utterly destroyed— 
“T shall never forget the service you have done 
for me—never, never; but we will talk of that 
to-morrow. It is getting late,and you must be 
tired enough after all you have gone through.” 

“Very good, Miss Sophy,” returned the other, 
lingering at the door. “Are you sure you would 
not like me to sleep in your room to-night ?” 

“No, thank you, Jeannette,” answered her 
mistress, simply, so buried in her own thoughts 
that she did not perceive what could be plainly 
read in Jeannette’s frightened face, that the 
waiting-maid was saying two words for herself 
and one for her mistress. 

How diverse and opposite, within the space of 
a few moments, are the emotions of a human 
soul! How sudden are its changes from appre- 
hension to self-complaceney, and how, in a flash 
(like the ten thousand faces on a race-course), 
its outlook on existence alters from dark to light ! 
Left once more to herself, Sophy seemed a dif- 
ferent being from that watcher in the night of a 
few seconds ago. A weight had been removed 
from her, the absence of which gave an unutter- 
able sense of relief; she felt a new creature, 
blessed beyond all hope or expectation ; and yet, 
unhappy girl, she dared not thank God for it. 
She was confident that all was now secure; that 
her old life was over and done away with, and 
that a new one was about to dawn, in which, 
taught by bitter experience, she would avoid all 
quicksands. 

Whereas, alas! it was only one chapter of the 
old life that had closed. There is no Red Sea in 
which, by any incantation known to man, the 
Ghost of Folly and Falsehood can be laid at rest. 

[To BR CONTINUED.) 
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THE END OF THE CHAPTER. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. V. R. R.—The groom should wear a Prince Al- 
bert frock-coat—not a cut-away coat—when the bride 
wears her travelling suit. She need not make the 
groom a present. The wedding ring is put on the 
third finger of the left hand, and the engagement ring 
is put above it as a guard. 

Ores.—A kilt-pleated skirt without drapery, and 
with a Jersey, is a good design for a flannel dress. 
bang in front and a low knot behind is the way for a 
young girl to drese her hair. 

Franors B.—Congratulations are offered to both 
bride and groom. The gloves of bride and groom 
should be white. The lady of course enters the pew 
first, but the gentleman should precede her up the aisle, 

Natattr.—Do not have tooth-picks on the table, and 
never use them before others. Dark blue cloth made 
in tailor fashion is appropriate for your travelling suit. 

R. D. L. B.—The Japanese quilt is composed of ir- 
regular pieces put together to form squares. Any fan- 
cy store will send you designs for this in what are 
called kaleidoscopic patterns. 

Puyiitis.—The newest carriage afghans have large 
flowers embroidered over a plain ground, or else they 
have embroidered stripes alternating with plain stripes. 

Inenx.—Your green sample is not fashionable. Make 
your gros grain with a pleated skirt bordered with vel- 
vet, and a polonaise with a velvet vest. The velvet 
redingote will be in good style next winter. 

Inene.—Make puffed skirts of your silk, and a red or 
plum-colored velvet basque. 

Minnesota Sussorisen,—Your golden brown poplin 
is a good color, and will make a stylish sieeied © cirt 
with wide darker velvet border and a basque and dra- 
pery of the poplin with a velvet vest. 

C. E. C.—Your mull fichu is more suitable for the 
house than for church, 

Mrs. 8. H. D.—A Bazar containing an illustration of 
a Marie Autoinette polonaise will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of 10 cents. 

A. B. C.—Make your brown ottoman silk by cut 
pattern No. 8476, illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. XVL., 
using —y velvet instead of figured goods. Make the 
blue cloth travelling suit with a velvet vest, and like 
the “ plain and plaid wool” suit illustrated on page 493 
of Bazar No. 81, Vol. XVI. Get a blue felt hat of the 
Henri Trois shape, illustrated on first page of Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. XVL, and trim it with a cluster of biue 
wings and a small blue and biack bird. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
UNEQUALLED. 
De. R. M. Avexanper, Fannettsburgh, Pa., says: 
*“] think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equailed 
in any other preparation of phosphorus.”—[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Prratr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—\ have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.]} 





Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broadway and 578 5th Avenue.—[{Adv.} 





C. C. Suaywr, Far Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv. } 





Use the famous Lasiacux Faor Powprr.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
tne ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
pbosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A NEW CATatocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
realy, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











Fair faces marred with pimples or freckles should 
use Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. Use and be happy. 
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You Dirty Boy! 





ALL THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL PEARS’ SOAP. 













GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 





2 sks., 14c.; 3 knots 
C R E W E LS ¢ Kensington Floss, 
Ide. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 sk. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk. 
Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French Cotton, 
isc.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 3 Ken- 
“sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 






Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2 Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 


\\ 


%c. Special offer—all above, 
<> $1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
Uurttits, #1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, New York. 





sale. 









fe 
N.H. ROLLING OHAIR Co. New Haven, Ci. 





| 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York, | 


cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new | 


, 10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c.; 1 box Powder, | 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


UN ¢. RANOVER & Cf 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Tracing Weel 


{moopy PATENT.] 











Used in cutting dress and other garments, 
traces two lines °% of an inch apart, one for 
stitch, the other by which to cut, giving a uni- 
form seam. No person knowing its value, would 
be without it. rice, 50c., sent by mail. Usual 
discount to the trad@. Agents wanted. John 
C. Hanover & Co., (Sole owners of the patent), 
81% W. 3d St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

P.S8, Allother double wheels, of any descrip- 
tion, are infringements on our patent, and those 
handling same will be prosecuted. J.C. H.& Co 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 





| materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


HOPE 


Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D, | 


EVERY PERSON, 
Sick or Well, 


Is invited to send their 
address to Tage Swirt Specrric Co., Drawer 
Atlanta, Ga., for a copy of their treatise on 

and Ski" Diseases, which will be mailed free, 


“ - 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 

ols (200 garde), in 
hite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $8.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 


134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clas 

softly to the forehead, 
giving a beantiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. © nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly bair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
rome ytd or English Bangs, 
from upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each, 

The so-much-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- 
fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bonght and exchanged. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Prodnces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c, and $1 per box. Amautla, the great Tav 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line _—- aud Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices, 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

‘Take Elevator for Salesroom. 


L. SHAW. 


54 West 14th St., near 6th aaa Bow York. 
** Towe my 

Restoration 
to Health 

and Beauty 

to the 

CUTICURA 

7 REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Boe 
ton lady. 





Waves, 
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ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Corioura Remeptre. 
Curiourna Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cuticcna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuttoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curiovra Remeptes are absolutely pnre, and the 
only infallible Blood Parifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


DOMINO! Pele 


We will mail you without cost one set of good 
Black Face Dominoes on receipt of 9 cents in 
postagestamps. Address Taz Centaur Company, 
182 Fulton St., New York Citv. 


WHITE HANDS! 


Hands made WHITE AS SNOW with one 
trial package of a wonderful compound, which we 
mail sealed to any lady for only 20c, and stamp. 
Harmless and infallible. 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 








SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the country. Send for circular and samples. 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


Le Boutillierjor 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 
OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
Fall and Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 
Dry Goods, &c., | 


Will be issued shortly, and it will pay you to send 
Sor it. 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Of 23d Street, | i, Can 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, | 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. | 
CROCHET, MAcBAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 


+ & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 ‘suatratiiad, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making a bag Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, ' etc. Price, 50 cts 

BOOK or INSTRU ( IONS any PATTERNS 

for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Kmbroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, 
Splaxher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts. 


h COLORED Crosa-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 





colors to be worked, for 7 B-e. Stampx. 
BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
phant, Comie Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25c. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER 


A LL | (Everything in this Advertisement) for 
+ $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 

per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

0 $ Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


RY 50 of our renee hromo Cards, with name and 
Premium, 10c. Yate Painting Co., New Haven, Ct. 





| nals, LATEST 


a. ie TAYLOR, 


Hstablished 1848, 
IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH PATTERNS and FASHION JOURNALS, 
930 Broadway, bet. 21st and 22d Sts., New York. 


OPENING OF FALL STYLES, 
Wednesday, September 12th, 1883. 


The most elegant novelties in Walking, Carriage, 
Reception Costumes, Wraps, and Draperies will be 
displayed (received by the latest steamers) for the 
coming season. 

All our Imported Anglicized French Fashion Jour- 


gle Copies and Subscriptions ; 


also, for sale by ali 
News-dealers. 


s. T. TAYLOR’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED SYSTEM FOR CUT- 
TING LADIES’ GARMENTS. 








The only system not a chart, This system banishes 
guesswork, assures a perfect fit without alteration, and 
clevates the art of dress-cutting to the art of the tailor. 
No Modiste can succeed without it, and every lady 
should possess it. Send for our “Theory and Art of 
Dress ;” also, Illustrated Fali Circular just publighed, 
containing price-jists and general information FRrr. 


$7? A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





%. YrTyy 
HQUI POISE WAIST, 
For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 

THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 
In the Open-Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has been given in the shaping parts, and, from the large variety of 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced-Back and Boned, $2.25. 


with full bust; 


waist. 





Whole * 
= Misses’ ** 
PATENTED. ~ = ‘« 


Send for Circulars, 
Address the Manufacturers, 


HARPER "S BAZA R. 


NUMBERS, Revue de la Mode, La Mode | 
| Elegante, Le Bon Ton, and La Modiste Oniverselle, Sin- 


Children’s and Infants’, 
One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y., 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS) 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL ATTENTIONS TO ORDERS BY MAIL. 


\ JE should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown ag would be purchasers, 


| LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 
_ 31 and 33 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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Printed on 50 Extra la 
ae board) obey men & abe: ine 


Chromos in 9 colors, 
lorala, Motto, Meo Be 
mbra: Cards, in fancy script type, 
Oc, 14 packs $1.00 or 25 Gold Bevel Edge Cards, lve. Out 
Beduts ‘ul bound Sample Album for 1883 oon Iilust’d Premium L an 
yeduced M, FOOTE, Northford, © 


| HARPER'S BAZAR 
(CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
| TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
| Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
| conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECI AL C AUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 









Price List, &c.,25c. BS. 








is that of 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug 
Soft, 1.75, | measure around waist over dress, and 
“ Bone -d, 1.75. | give it to us in inches. 
“ Soft, 1.50. | For Children and Infants, take chest 
1.00, | measure also, and state age of child. 





‘PARLOR ORGANS} 2: / ONLY $3'7.00 


Ay if order is given and remittance mate —_— seven a Gave 


INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MT ae 
from date of this newspaper a ators redue from o 
without delay, hence this GREAT 


Regular Price, $115.00 


expired, asthe AUTUM 
regular price. Read the ‘a lowing brief dese _ A 


ST 


1. VOIX CELESTE, —The sweet, pure, exalted 
tone 8s produced from this Stop are be youd de scription | 


2. we ew | 

and Original. eery thundering tones b produc "ed from | Rew 

this Stop are se a pare ‘AV lin eu building. 
COUPLER. — e* 
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HONE. The beautiful effect of this | 
Neatty’s favorite It is very excellent | 
adds gre: oy to this wonde rful Organ. 
Olian, Clarionet. 13--Cello. 14—Violina, ars 1 
18. “aeaston 19- Viol diGamba. 20—Viola Dolce. 
Echo, 24—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 
ated in direct conjunction with above ten (10) bringing fc 
charming music, with beautiful orchestral effect, from 
burst of harmony. Its LEX UNDERIN 
Organ, must be heard to be appreciated. 
tv This original Cabinet Organ contains NINE )s 
follows:—Ist, 


ste, BA 
and 


Five (5) Octave Se 


The above Nine 





Sheet Music, 
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larper’s Bazar, 

together with only one 00 CAST, by P. 
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nin the limited 


same in full payment for one of my raga d 
Organs, New Style, No. l1}1, &c. Mone to. 
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date your remittance, if not as re Pea od 
SAT VY. 


G after year’ suse. DANIEL F.B 
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Harper’s Bazar. P 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 
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et Diapason Reeds : ed, Five (5) Full Set Duleiana Reeds; 3d, Sweet 
Voix Celeste Reeds of three Full Octaves; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub- 
Bass Reeds; 5th, Two (2) Octavesor one each of Piccolo and Saxaphone Keeds combined ; 6th, 
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Nonpareil” 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


| 








Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St. 


SPECIALTY OF SILKS, 
VELVETS, AND FRENCH 
DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties in Fall Fabrics now on sale. Samples 
sent by mail. Persons desiring our New Illustrated 
Catalogue (delivered free) should send their names at 
once. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


\e - SEND 8c. STAMP FOR SAMPLE 


OK 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON’S 
QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE OF FASHION AND ART, 
“THE FOUR SEASONS 


The best family magazine published. Liberally I/lus- 
trated with the choicest engravings. Present (Fall 
number contains interesting bistories of Tapestries and 
Lace Making (illustrated). Choice patterns and in 
structions in ancient German and Italian Embroideries, 
together with comprehensive directions for stitches, 
etc. (elegantly illustrated). Novelties in Fancy Work. 
*The Ballad of the Thrush ” (illustration). ‘* Haunts 
and Habits of English Birds” (il Hustr ited). “ Round 
About the Farm” (illustrated). “The Waning of the 
Year” (illustrated). ‘* The Prodigal Son ” (illustration), 
and a choice variety of instructive and interesting read- 
ing. $1.00 per year, postpaid. Agents wanted 
in every town in the United States. Send for Terms 
and Premium Lists. Published by 

SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., cor. 19th St., New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenve, New York, 


SEELEY’S euseer PILE PIPE 


Applies any ointment dire to parts affected, Sane 
bye uring when other reme die “fe re onveniently carric 

in the vest pocket, ready for use, without pain or incor 

nience, affording immediate relief. Sold by all d 
(accompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment _ on 
which are printed the ingredients) or sent by mail for $2. 
Seeley’s Truss Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


SILKS Fon OS Se" 


W O.R K, 


In blocks of all sizes, colors and designs. Send aix 2c 
_ stamps for samples. ¥ ale Silk w orks, New Haven, Ct. 


COPY 









HARPER'S PERIODICALS: 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZING......ccccccccccccccces $4 00 
ft. yg 1, Ae ener 4 04 
PERT ROR vc ccccnseseccccsvecesces 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..... - 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) .10 00 


Postage Free to ail aubsacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 

femittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N, Y. 


i INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 

mon pen needed. Superior for 
corative work on linen. R ec'd 

Centennial MEDAL. Soldby all Stationers& Druggists, 


TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in —e 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 


PILLA-SOLVENE 

pe rmanently dissolves 

uperfiuous Hair! 

root an nch, in 5 minute 8, Without pai = 
coloration, or injw Sealed partic ulars, € 

WILCOX SPECIFIC EDICINE 0b ~ Philadelphia. a 


CARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3e. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
JARIS SHOPPI 


Circular and reference 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A 









= by an American Lady. 
Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hats.err & Co., Portiand, Maine. 
“Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 


me of neuralgia.”—Mrs. D. C 


Pills cured 
Hoppen, Clay Bank, Va. 











) LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 





Velveteen. 


> 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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OLD FARMER SCRUBBSE’S HIRED MAN = GRAY -PARKER 1t— 

WENT OUT TO CUT SOME HAY; a " - 

Hie STUCK HIS SCYTHE IN A HORNETS’ NEST, 
AND KNOCKED OFF FOR THE DAY, 











PUMPED OUT, 


y . ve p ; 3 
FACETLZAE. Miss Naiveré. “T've laughed so often, Mr. Smith, Sounz: Newport, after a forty minutes’ run, 
: . over your calling old Dr. Simms a Beau Brummel.” FOX-HUNTING IS AT BEST BUT A PROMISING EXOTIC OVER HERE. BUT WHEN PRACTICED IN 
Tur following story well illustrates the conservative Mr. Sairn. * But I never called him so.” AUGUST UNDER A BROILING SUN, THEN IT BECOMES NOT ONLY AN ABSURDITY, BUT A PUNISHMENT 
character of the natives of East Hampton. It had al- Miss N. “You did not? Then I must mistake; 7 5 j ris : 7 ¥ , hey agg 
ways been the custom for the minister to appoint a | but I certainly understood Miss Brown to say it was 
day for Thanksgiving after the fat cattle came off Mon- | you, and I remember her remarking that it was the In what does a one-armed man resemble a magician ? A darky on Pecano Plantation not long since was 
tauk and the crops had all been gathered in. When | only bright thing she ever had known of your saying.” | —In his sleight of hand, much tried by the obstinacy of a mule. After much 


the Governor of the State issued his procla- 
mation for a national fast day the date fixed 
did not meet with common consent. When 
the minister at East Hampton read the 
proclamation to hisassembled congregation, 
old Deacon Talmage arose, and said, with 
increasing emphasis, ‘‘ In all my day, in all 
my father’s day, and in all my grandfather's 
day, there was never a thing heard such as 
having Thanksgiving until after the fat cat- 
tle came off Montauk, and I'll not obsarve 
the day, sir!” 


urging and kindness toward the brute, he 
broke out with, “ Look hyer, now! mebby 
you think ’cause I jined the church last 
Sunday that I can’t use big words; but I'll 
hab you know I’m gwine make a ’ception in 
your special case.” 





Lore 


—_—_—_—>—— 
“Your Honor,” said a lawyer, in appeal- 
ing from a ruling of the court, “I have a 
very exhaustive opinion on this point from 
the Hon. Mr. ——.” 
“Yes, I suppose 80,” snapped out the irri- 
e tated judge; “the Hon, Mr, —— always ex- 
bausts himself.” 


eS Aeon 
A SUMMER FRAUD. 
New York, Ang. 7, ’83. 
My darling Cousin Kate,— 
Pray, if you care a snap for me, 
Conceal this New York date. 
We can not join you at the Springs, 
aa For pa is in a wretched way 
: With horrid notes and things. 


You know the Elite Herald says 
We're “sojourning abroad” 

(I fear that in some other ways 
We're hedged about by fraud). 


—_~.>—_—_— 


Beman was a half-breed Indian who lived 
at East Hampton, Long Island, a number of 
years ago, in the service of the Rev. Mr, 
Phillips. He was an incorrigible scamp, 
and his master had frequently condoned his 
offenses in response to Beman’s pathetic 
appeal, “‘ Now, massa, le’s reason togedder |” 
On one occasion, however, forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue, and the exasperated 
dominie felt the necessity of something 
more powerful than moral suasion. 

*“Beman,” said he, “ I've admonished ye, 
and I've reasoned with ye, and now I’m 

oing to thrash ye!” Aud he laid on the 
lows as if he really enjoyed the spiritual 


exercise, . The truth is—oh, the truth is hard!— 
——— Our sojourning is in New York, 
A certain lawyer was trying a case, when a a In rear rooms and the yard, 


bit of the frescoing fell from the ceiling, and > : - @ = = Ee 2 - The city’s not one-half so bad— 
attracted the attention of the whole assem- ‘ . . ey <= Now, dear, you needn't frown— 

bly. — as a flash the lawyer pointed a c I never knew what flowers we had, 
moral by exclaiming, “‘ iat justitia, ruat Or how cool was the town. 

celum!” which probably gained him the Of course the house is locked and barred, 
case, Like all the rest on Murray Hill, 

While we're in the back yard. 


——_~-————_——. 


Said an Englishman, as he first came in 
sight of France: “That man Bains is the 
most enterprising Frenchman 1 ever saw. 
See where he has his name—on the fifth 
story of that bath-house !” 

Singular, wasn’t it? 


We're not like sardines packed away, 
From Mother Earth remote, 
And don’t, like you, turn night to day, 
Or bend to table d'héte. 
In fact, by naught’s our pleasure marred 
Since we've resolved we've got to spend 
The summer in the yard, 
A young lady was passing through a street -¢ 
in Pittsburgh when she heard a woman call- 
ing ** Sally Mary!” Just then passing some 





And while, next fall and winter, you 
Are making both ends join, 


; ; : “4 - Pa says that he'll be able to 
little girls she said, “Sissy, your mother is AT THE SEA-SIDE. Provide us well with coin. 
calling you.” Whereupon the child replied, He says that nothing need retard 
" Hier ain't a-calling we. Us don't belong to GRACIE (to Mr, Jumper, who is riding her pickapack for Aunt Fanny's sake). “1 SUPPOSE THIS IS WHAT AUNT FANNY Our gayety when we return 
she. MEANS WHEN SHE SAYS SOMETIMES YOU ACT LIKE A DONKEY.” To town—from our back yard. 
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ITINERANT PHOTOGRAPHY. AN INSPIRATION. 
TOO GRAND AN OPPORTUNITY TO BE MISSED, SO THINKS SMITH, WHO HAS HIMSELF TAKEN MOUNTED Bessy (who has had the expansion and contraction by heat and cold explained to her, and who has been asked 


ON THE FARMER'S HORSE. (Entre Nous, Smith has never bestridden a horse before, to give an example). ‘IN SUMMER THE DAYS ARE LONG, AND IN WINTER THEY'RE SUORT.” 











